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The Week. 


The better sentiment of the South is 
voiced again by William H. Fleming, 
former Representative from Georgia. In 
our issue of July 5 we commented on 
his able and temperate address at the 
University of Georgia on “Slavery and 
the Race Problem in the South.” He 
has now written to the Augusta Chron- 
icle a letter in which he discusses race 
troubles. He not merely declines to con- 
demn a whole race for the crimes of a 
few degenerates, but boldly criticises 
some of his fellow citizens who have in- 
flamed the mob spirit. Mr. Fleming 
points out that Hoke Smith “openly pro- 
claimed upon the stump his purpose to 
subvert a portion of the Federal Con- 
stitution on the suffrage question by a 
fraudulent administration of the propos- 
ed State law, and gave his audience de- 
tailed explanations of how this fraud 
was to be perpetrated.” As Mr. Flem- 
ing says, if Hoke Smith could thus spit 
upon the highest law of the land, why 
should the mob be blamed for defying 
the law against murder? 





We cannot explain Secretary Shaw's 
latest scheme for American banking, ex- 
cept on the supposition that the Secre- 
tary has confused himself with Prov- 
idence. In Mr. Shaw's opinion, as enun- 
ciated at the recent convention of Ken- 
tucky bankers, “it would be both wise 
and safe to clothe the Secretary of the 
Treasury with authority to require 
banks to increase their reserve at cer- 
tain times, when money is redundant, 
and to expressly permit the maintenance 
of a somewhat lower reserve at other 
times.”” The scope of this new finan- 
cial Providence is pretty vague. The 
Secretary does, indeed, hint that only 
a “somewhat lower” reserve than the 
law’s requirement should be expressly 
permitted at a time of stress; that is, 
he doubts whether even an all-wise 
financial minister could be trusted 
without limitation. But the point is, 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
conceived of as the man who will know 
at all times what is right and what is 
wrong, and who, if he be placed above 
the law, will employ his powers without 
making mistakes and without yiclding 
to undue pressure. His very speech 
shows that Mr. Shaw has slight com- 
prehension of the true meaning of the 
law which he proposes to supersede. 
He lays much stress on the fact that the 
®@evere penalties, prescribed for national 
banks which fail to maintain the reserve 
required by law, are discretionary with 
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the Treasury authorities. But he alto- 
gether ignores fhe fact that this discre- 
tion necessarily was left, in view of the 
fact that there are 1893 
1873, for instance 
fault of theirs, maintenance 
or 25 per cent. cash 


times—in and 
through no 
of the 15 


by banks 


when, 


reserve 
becomes impossible. In an unreasoning 
panic of the Government 
shouid keep hands off. This 
however, wholly different from a provi- 
sion that the suddenly 
announce, when he sees fit, that no bank 
longer keep the legal reserve. 
of the conserva- 
such arbitrary 


depositors, 
its 


is, 


Secretary may 
need any 
As 
tism 
er 


illustration 
which 
Secretary 


an 

with 
the 

be exercised, 


pow- 
proposes might 
have the famous 
of September, 1902, when Mr. Shaw him- 
self announced overnight that 
need no longer keep any cash 
against their $117,000,000 public depos- 
its. This dispensation was full of 
dangerous possibilities that the New 
York Clearing House promptly forbade 


as 


we case 


reserve 


80 


the banks in its membership to make 
use of it. 

Gen. Leonard Wood not only wishes 
the American garrison in the Philip- 


pines to be kept at its present strength 
of 20,000 men, but asks for more artil- 
lery. He wants squadron from 
each of the fifteen regiments of cavalry 
instead of four whole as at 
present. This does not seem to indicate 
great confidence in a lasting peace in the 
there are fully 


also a 


regiments, 


islands, particularly as 
10,000 native troops to be drawn upon. 
the Philippine 
Covernment than troops is 
something like a settled policy. Since 
1899 there have been less than six 
governors— 
England 
since the occupation 
Gen. James H. Smith, 
begun, will, it is understood, be of very 
limited duration. Indeed, Judge Magoon, 
who was recently appointed vice-gover- 
nor, was heralded as the man who would 
follow Gen. Smith within a few months 
But, after some vacillation, Judge Ma- 
goon was made ruler of Cuba; and no 
one knows whether the Philippine place 
is to be kept open for him, or whether 
There 
is apparently no one in the islands who 
is big enough for the position, and the 
supply of men in this country with any- 
thing like the requisite experience and 
limited. 


Just at present, what 


needs more 


no 
Cromer has 
in Egypt ever 
and the term 
which 


American Lord 
represented 
of 


has just 


some one else is being sought. 


tact is extremely 

The appointment of Professor Wal- 
lece Clement Sabine as dean of the Law- 
rence Scientific School is further evi- 
dence that, since the idea of an alliance 
between Harvard and the Institute of 
Technology has been dropped, the devel- 


| vard will be pushed with vigor 


the Ohio State University 
| several 


| fessorship. 
| utation 


banks | 





of Har 
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as academi 
a mere youth, not yet forty 
he took 
Then, after 
he 
in physics, and 
full 


made a 


opment scientific teaching at 


1268, Mr is still 
honors go 


His 


Sabine 


undergraduate course at 
of 
was appointed assistant 


has since risen 


years study at Harvard, 


steadily to a pro 
He has already rep 
architectural acoustics In 

Sabine as worthy a suc 
the Dean Shaler the 
authorities of Harvard can hope to find 
: he 


AS Aa 
perhaps 


in 
Mr 
to 


energy is 


cessor late as 


scientist, has been more rigor 


and narrowly, trained 
Mr. Shaler, 


all-embracing 


ously, 
than whose specialty was 
the 
and everything else of human 
A‘ administrator, Mr. Sabine 
shown marked capacity 
}osition he will have ample opportunity 
the of all his for 
years the Gordon McKay 
With the in 
command, the 
University 
of its 


in the whole 


of geology 
interest 


subject 
an has 


In his new 


for exercise powers 


within a few 
millions will 
come of this vast fund at 
Scientific School of Harvard 
become the finest institution 


Ameryica, 


be available 


may 
kind 
world. 


in and even 


Massa 
of 


schol 


the meeting of the Western 
Ww. I 


lis ‘ ore 


At 
chusetts Library Club 
Amherst plea 
administration of Dur 
the of 
ranging and cataloguing books has been 
vet Mr 
too 


“letcher 
made a 


arly libraries 


ing recent vears machinery ar 


brought to great perfection 


Fietcher would not have attention 


largely directed to these matters of tech 
to elaborate classifica 


nical economy, or 


tions. It would be desirable, especially 
in our university libraries, if those who 
wish to study any particular subject 
could have the advice of some one 
versed in bibliography This is the 
method in many European libraries, 
and gives life to the dry bones of the 


But, of course, the 
familiar with what 
the different sci 
ences and arts would greatly increase 
the expenses of administration. Still 
this office can be effectively discharged 
by professors and tutors, if they will 
take the time for it. Probably more can 
be done for the best students by library 
“clinics” than by lectures or prescribed 


analytical catalogue 
engagement of men 


has been written in 


lessons in a text-book 


“The League of the Russian People” 
has issued what Americans would cal! 
a platform for the elections for the next 
Duma. It enjoins candidates to favor 
continued oppression of the 
depriving them of the franchise, by ex 
cluding them from army and navy, and 
the universities, b) 


Jews, by 


from schools and 
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preventing them from receiving Gov- 
ernment concessions, and denying them 
employment as ship captains, druggists, 
This news lends special 
juterest to a dispatch to the Berlin 
Vorwdrts, to the effect that the So- 
cial-Democratic party and the General 
Union of Jewish ‘Workingmen in Russia, 
Lithuania, have recently 

The schism thus healed 
arose in 1903. The principal cause lay 
in the peculiar conditions with which 
the workmen of the Pale were confront- 
ed, a8 members of a race exposed to ex- 
ceptional treatment by the Government 
and to the enmity of their neighbors. 
But a deeper reason must have been the 
fear that even the triumph of the revo- 
bring no absolute guar- 


wr journalists 


Foland, and 
been reunited. 


lution would 
antee of fair treatment for the Jews. 
indeed, it is still uncertain what part 
was played, during the Odessa mas- 
sacres of 1905, by that large section of 

proletariat of the city 
surely have been under 
revolutionary influences. It is a fact 
that they offered practically no help to 
the victims: in any case, their fellow 
Socialists among the Jews could scarce- 
ly regard them as allies. The present 
reconciliation is probably, in part, a re- 
sult of the terrible ordeal through which 
all the revolutionary elements in Russia 
have been passing. But we are inclined 
te see a still stronger influence in the 
rapprochement that is being 
Jewish 


the Christian 


which must 


c.ose 

Lrought about between 
reports from Odessa: “The Christian 
labor organizations have issued a proce 
lamation declaring that if there should 
be a fresh outbreak, they will defend the 


jews to their last drop of blood.” 


France and Spain, which are both 
pushing an anti-clerical policy, illus- 
trate capitally the right and the wrong 
way of agreeing to disagree. France has 
eut off all diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican, and although the tone of the 
bishops becomes more concillatory, and 
the Government declines to dispossess 
the Catholle summarily, no 
way appears to the compromise that ts 
In the end, we pre- 


parishes 


plainiy in the air 
sume, some representative of the Gov- 
ernment will confer with some emissary 
of the Pope The deadlock 
shows that it is unwise to dissolve a 


present 


partnership by abruptly ceasing person- 
al relations There are usually out- 
standing matters that need discussion. 
Spain has realized this, and, though she 
carries forward the movement for secu- 
lirizing marriage and education, and 
expropriating even the consecrated soll 
of Catholic graveyards, she does so in 
unbroken conference with the Vatican. 


Premier Dominguez evidently realizes 


that if it takes two to make a quarrel, 
it takes as many to patch one up 


This 
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lesson might be studied to advantage 
vorth of the Pyrenees. 


The anniversary of the peace of 
Portsmouth was marked in Tokio by 
serious disturbances growing out of the 
action of the street railway companies 
in raising the customary fare from 
three to four sen. This followed imme- 
diately on the merger of the three com- 
panies formerly operating independent- 
ly in the capital. Cars were attacked, 
motormen were mobbed, and night traf- 
fic was brought to a standstill. Accord- 
ing to the Japanese Mail, all the lead- 
ing Tokio papers were in open sym- 
pathy with the rioters, and the influen- 
tial Kokumin Shimbun urged that the 
street railways be taken over by the 
municipality. The rioters were main- 
ly drawn from among the jinrikisha 
coolies, who have felt the competition 
of the street cars keenly, and who were 
in fact prominently concerned in the 
September disturbances of a year ago 
following the announcement of peace 
with Russia. The Mail speaks of the 
activity of the Soshi, elsewhere describ- 
ed as comprising the “higher ranks of 
the city’s riff-raff.” * In Tokio they are 
organized in bands, presumably a relic 
of the old clan +elationship, and may 
be regularly hired for political demon- 
strations or services of a more forcible 
kind, the price varying with the san- 
guinary nature of the enterprise. Thus 
would seem that the national disci- 
manifest them- 
selves even in mob violence. 


The English magazines for October 
have several articles bearing on the gov- 
ernment of Egypt. The severest critic of 
Lord Cromer is Wilfrid Blunt, who re- 
cently published a pamphlet’ entitled 
“Atrocities of Justice under British Rule 
in Egypt.” He returns to the attack in 
the Independent Review. His chief con- 
tention is that the government of Egypt 
saould be nationalized forthwith in or- 
der to prevent further miscarriages of 
justice. As between natives, Mr. Blunt 
las no fault to find with the courts; he 
is, however, very hard upon Lord 
Cromer’s policy of dealing with matters 
l:ke assaults upon foreigners by natives, 
with such severity as to surround the 
army of occupation “with a sanctity 
vhich puts it above the law.” In the 
Contemporary Review, Harold Spencer, 
who is far more favorable to Lord Crom. 
er, also makes a strong argument for 
more self-government and for a policy 
which will take the Egyptians “more in- 
timately into our counsels.” The ques- 
tions before Parliament, as the London 
Tribune points out, will be whether the 
unrest In Egypt is due to thwarted na- 
tional development, and just how far 
the Pan-Islamic scare of last summer 
was owing to religious and race hostil- 
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ity, or to an attempt to head off any 
movement granting further self-govern- 
ment to the Egyptians. They, like other 
cunquered peoples, obstinately refuse to 
worship a higher civilization or to be 
content with a government of foreign- 
ers. 





The Chinese Government has given 
fresh proof of its new life by appoint- 
ing a commission of inquiry into the 
best means of prohibiting the traffic in 
opium within the next ten years. In 
no other way could it more deliberately 
shame one of the civilized nations— 
England—some of whose newspapers 
and statesmen still talk of China as if 
it were a decaying nation over whose 
destinies they were by divine right the 
sole guardians. For it was England 
which deliberately fastened the opium 
curse upon China, pushing by force of 
arms upon an unwilling people a trade 
which grossly injured its morale. Be- 
fere the Opium War of 1840 the Chinese 
had realized perfectly that this poison 
was ruining China, and had passed a 
Inw condemning opium-smokers_ to 
strangulation and dealers to decapita- 
tion. But England compelled China to 
legalize the opium traffic, largely owing 
to the influence of the Government of 
india, which, like its predecessor, the 
East India Company, was the chief bene- 
ficiary of the nefarious business. Many 
cnglish statesmen, Bright, Cobden, 
Gladstone, and Lord Brassey, have 
roundly denounced this great crime. Of 
late, the Indian onium trade has lan- 
geuished, because the domestic cultiva- 
tion of opium was encouraged by the 
Chinese, in the hope that if the import 
trade ceased to pay, England would no 
longer insist upon it, and China would 
then be free to deal with the home pro- 
ducer. In 1880, 14 per cent. of the total 
revenue of the Indian Empire came from 
opium; to-day it is only 7 per cent., and 
in cash value the trade has decreased 
from $25,000,000 to $11,475,000. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Morley, the biographer of 
Cobden and Gladstone, now Chief Sec- 
retary for India, is animated by the 
seme spirit which actuated them in their 
relations to the Eastern races. As far 
back as May 30th last he declared his 
willingness to coéperate with the Chi- 
nese Government, if it honestly wished 
to restrict the consumption of the drug. 
Whether or not a total prohibition of the 
use of opium is possible, it would be 
bard to say. Probably the commis- 
sion of inquiry, particularly if it should 
have the coéperation of Sir Robert Hart, 
will recommend an attempt to dimin- 
ish the use of the drug by heavy taxa- 
tion, rather than by outright abolition. 
But whatever the results of the studies 
and experiments now to be made, this 
fresh proof of the renascence of China 
is a significant event; and Mr. Morley’s 
act is a bit of historic justice which 
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must encourage all who fight the battle 
of the weaker peoples against the 


stronger. 


The India Sanitary Report for 1904, 
just published in England, brings out 
the startling fact that nearly a million 
persons—938,010—-died of plague in that 
year, the ninth since the beginning of 
the present epidemic. In every one of 
the nine years, save 1900, there has been 
zn increased death-rate, there being 251,- 
525 more deaths in 1904 than in 1903. 
The total deaths in India since the be- 
ginning of the epidemic have 
the enormous figure of 3,263,810. Nat- 
urally, the report devotes much space 
to the measures adopted in the effort 
thus far futile, to check this dread dis- 
ease. The campaign is largely directed 
against the rat as the chief means of 
transmission; and disinfection has been 
found to be of little use. But the work 
of enlightenment is difficult, for, as the 
report declares: “It is not easy to deal 
with a religious tenet that forbids the 
holder to leave an infected place, with 
a tenderness for animal life that will 
not sanction the destruction of a dead- 
ly serpent, with ignorance that is con- 
vinced that plague is introduced and 
festered by Government in order to re- 
duce the redundant population, with 
suspicion that sees the disseminating 
agents in every disinfecting party, or 
with timidity that may be turned by 
an ill-considered action into fanatical 
frenzy.”” It is interesting to note that 
dealers in grain are nearly always 
among the first victims, and the mor- 
tality among them is particularly high. 
Perhaps their premises are unusually 
attractive to the rats. Wherever the 
rats are destroyed there is immunity, or 
comparative immunity, from the disease. 


The subject of fatigue and rest is con- 
tinually up for public and private dis- 
cussion. Before the Physical Section 
at the last meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, Drs. Theodore Acland and Bevan 
Lewis had something to say in opposi- 
tion to prevalent theories. They con- 
tended that change of occupation is not 
necessarily recreation, and that physical 
exercise is not a substituf@ or sleep. 
The toxic bodies produced by exhaus- 
tion of one set of centres affect centres 
which have been unused, so that the 
evil effects of an overworked brain are 
rot counteracted by muscular activity. 
The same subject has lately been dis- 
cussed by M. Féré, a physician at 
Bicétre, who also challenges the popu- 
lar doctrine that rest is secured by a 
change of work. The only remedy for 
fatigue is sleep. Stimulants may induce 
energy temporarily, but fatigue follows 
all the more rapidly. At the meeting 
of the British Association it was shown 
that there are marked individual differ- 
ences in the depth and time of slum- 
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work by 


of 


Those who 


soundness 


ber. day get 
sleep in the 
Night workers begin by 
sleeping lightly, the maximum 
soundness comes during the later hours. 
two maxima of sound 
the beginning, the other 
the end of their rest Between these 
their sleep is so light that it 
insomnia may 
comparative 
determined 
the character of dreams. When the 
dreaming fantastic and incoherent, 
s'eep is deeper than when the imagina- 


maximum 
early hours 
and 
Neurotics have 
sleep, one at 
at 
extremes, 
and 
The 
soundness of sleep may 


is easily disturbed, 


become habitual. 
be 
by 


is 


tion pursues a more logical and orderly 
It is however, that 
excessive fatigue, for which sleep is the 
produces in- 
somnia, thus making the remedy unat- 


course. unlucky, 


orly safe remedy, often 


tainable. 


A reactionary view of the emancipa 
tion of women is taken by a clever Ger 
man whose de plume is 
Félicie Ewart. She complains that those 
of her sex who set out to compete with 


writer, nom 


men in active life usually fail. In the 
study of medicine particularly, while 
they are diligent and ambitious, they 


are deficient in manual skill and incapa 
ble of applying the knowledge which 
they have acquired In proof of this 
thesis, she asserts that during the last 
twenty-five years Germany has produc- 
ed distinguished woman-physician. 
She urges of her have 
professional ambition, to adopt work in 
which competition with is not so 
keen, such as nursing the sick and the 
hygienic care of children, in respect to 
which Germany is surpassed by England 


no 


those sex who 


men 


and America. A writer in the Rund- 
schau disputes the fairness of these 
statements: because women have had 


opportunities of professional study dur- 
ing a comparatively short period, and 
the number of them at the universities 
has been small. In Switzerland, for ex- 
ample, women have attained considera- 
ble eminence In the medical profession; 
and even in Berlin some have practised 
vith success Both the writers just 
mentioned advise women to be less am- 
bitious in their ideals. Too many try 
tc be “leaders, painters, singers, and 
piano-players”; but nature is not so 
gracious as to give many the talent for 
such pursuits. In Germany, as in this 
country, some women of high social 
standing have not hesitated to join the 
ranks of the commercantes and of the 
wage-earners, and have won respect for 
their courage and industry. The matter 
of employment for women is also dis- 
cussed by a writer in the Independent. 
He suggests that more women should 
make the care of the hair a specialty— 
rot simply as hair-dressers, but as scien- 
tific experts in preventing baldness. But 
however limited the opportunities at 
present for the treatment of the outside 
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of the head, many women, we trust, wil! 


still make a specialty of furnishing 
what is needed for the inside 

While criticism has led theologians 
to take up the reconstruction of creeds 
many of the laity have been driven by 
it into a kind of mysticism J. Arthur 
Hill presents in the Hibbert Journal the 
results of psychical research as the 
promise of a new religion His article 
ie instructive as showing how a man 
may fall out of the frying-pan of the old 
theology into the fire of what—for the 
want of a more precise term—may be 


He 


convictions 


called neo-superstition. is sorry te 
give up the 
the Christian, and he is the sorrier be 
cause of the ethnic 
be But 


cal research, because it is the only thing 


cherished of 


none religions can 
substituted he turns to psychi 
that has helped us to understand “what 
we call death.” Mr. Hill that 
the Society for Psychical Research has 


tells us 
for twenty-five years been accumulating 
which that a 
disembodied consciousness is not 
sible. Thus his is a 
upon hypothesis, 


evidence “tends to show” 
impos 
hope which rests 
which 
by another 
death 


and 


a is in turn 
hypothesis 


by 


communica 


supported only 
if survival after 
evidence, 


is indicated 
genuine if 
tions from departed souls are possible 
receive some help towards 
We 
Hill's 
even 
the 


demand scientific 


then we may 
the solution of religious problems 
do not think it probable that Mr 
suggestions will meet with favor 
from 


old creed. 


those who have parted with 


Those who 


demonstration will searcely pin their 
faith to the data which the Society for 
Psychical Research publishes, nor to 


Mr. Hill calls a new religion “such 
as F. W. H. Myers has foreshadowed 
in the epilogue to his great work.” If 
Christ and the have faded 
away in a haze of legend and uncertain 
ty, neither the believer nor the 
liever is likely to be persuaded by the 
prophecies of the crystal-gazer or by the 
For even ad 


v hat 


Apostles 


unbe 


apocalypse of the medium. 
mitting the veracity of the spiritualistic 
disciples in relating their own experi 
ences, what reason is there for suppos 
ing that their ideas come from disem 
bodied spirits? The fallacy of the spir- 
itualistic “demonstration of immortal- 
ity” consists in assuming that there is a 
world of disembodied spirits (which was 
the very thing to be proved), and in 
then attributing to disembodied spirits 
the phenomena which are said to be 
present. The mysterious and usually 
foolish beings who are summoned from 
the realms of light or of darkness may 
attract the curious, amuse the credulous 
and put money into the purse of the 
charlatan; but even the miracle of 
Joshua and the adventure of Jonah are 
more credible than the idle tales which 
we are asked to accept as scientific docu- 
ments. 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT BY COM- 
MISSION. 


After five years of government under 
a municipal commission in the city of 
Galveston, many enthusiastic Texans 
are saying that in this plan is to be 
found a remedy for what James Bryce 
called “the one conspicuous failure in 
the United States.”” In the eighteen 
years since that judgmént was passed, 
however, there has come not only the 
gain of an aroused public conscience, 
but a changed view of the importance 
of the municipal government Very sig- 
nificant has been the great increase in 
the mayor's power and responsibility, 
with the curtailed functions of alder- 
men Nevertheless, the evils of our city 
governments have remained. The con- 
dition of our urban population, as it 
was in 1790, with only 3.3 per cent. 
of the inhabitants living in cities of 
over 8,000, did not invoke the construc- 
tive genius of the American constitu- 
tion-makers Hence the principal fea- 
tures of a form of government framed 
to meet the needs of a State were some- 
what arbitrarily applied to a municipal- 
ity Thus the municipal-commission 
form of government appears to be rev- 
olutionary. It means the practical aban- 
donment of a doctrine that is the very 
keystone of our Constitution—the di- 
vision of powers. 

The working of the Galveston Com- 
mission, as narrated by George K. Tur- 
rer in McClure’s, suggests the possi- 
bilities of the new idea. In the case of 
Galveston, it was born of the great 
storm of September, 1900. In the criti- 
cal period following, the old form of 
government with mayor and aldermen 
was found to be worse than useless. A 
realization of this fact and the para- 
mount desire to obtaim concentration of 
authority and responsibility without 
hazarding everything on the choice of 
an all-powerful mayor, resulted in the 
evolution of the municipal commission. 
it was, to be sure, not entirely 4 nov- 
elty The Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia doubtless 
pointed the way The government of 
english municipalities offered models of 
the high centralization sought. The New 
iineland town selectmen presented ex- 
amples of small bodies of responsible 
representatives chosen at large. But 
more than any existing form of gov- 
ernment, the great modern business cor- 
poration, with ite maximum of efficien- 
cy and ite minimum of red-tape, served 
as an inepiration 

The Galveston Commission is a body 
of five men, at first partly appointive, 
but since 1903 elected from the city 
at large It consists of a Mayor, or 
general manager, elected specifically for 
his office, and four managers or direc- 
tors, chosen without designation. The 
commissioners apportion the depart- 
ments among themselves, choose all the 





other officers of the city government, 
legislate for the city, and are respon- 
sible for the enforcement and adminis- 
tration of the laws. A majority vote of 
the body is final. The mayor has no 
veto or appointive power; his authority 
is confined to his acts as presiding of- 
ficer of the board, and his vote as 
a commissioner. The four departments 
are those of finance and revenue, police 
and fire, streets and public property, 
und waterworks and sewers. In _ the 
time of her great need, ‘Galveston’s 
call to the service of the city was an- 
swered by the choice of a board made 
up of five of her best-known citizens. 
Doubters declared that the service of 
men of such high standing could not be 
obtained in ordinary times. Yet at the 
end of five years, four of the original 
commissioners are still in office, the 
one change being due to the death of 
Mayor Austin in 1905. 

The measure of the Commission’s 
success lies in its achievements, not in 
the character of its members. They 
found Galveston bankrupt; to-day her 
credit is above par, and a saving of 
one-third in the running expenses has 
péen effected. Simply by more efficient 
methods of collection, a revenue almost 
as great as that recorded before the 
storm has been obtained from assess- 
ments $425,000 smaller. Extensive pub- 
lic improvements have been carried on, 
and the city has at the same time as- 
sumed $1,500,000 of the cost of build- 
ing the great sea wall. No less strik- 
ing has been the Commission’s method 
of coping with social disorders. Gal- 
veston before the storm had the evil 
reputation of being the most “wide- 
open” city in the entire South. The 
Commission has succeeded in enforcing 
midnight saloon closing, has abolished 
gambling houses and policy shops, and 
has regulated the dance halls./ The re- 
formed police force is able to preserve 
better order than did a force one-third 
larger previously. Prior torthe disaster, 
the city possessed no public sewerage 
system, and the streets were badly pav- 
ed, and lighted only as the whim of 
the aldermen dictated.“ Under the Com- 
mission’s administratign, a sewerage 
system has been constructed, and the 
streets are better paved and lighted than 
those of any other city in the South- 
west. 

Of this record, the people of Galves- 
ton are justly proud; they believe they 
have solved the problem of municipal 
government. Nor has their success 
passed unnoticed in other cities. Hous- 
ton has lived under a similar charter 
for two years. Three other Texan cities, 
Dallas, San Antonio, and Fort Worth, 
have already voted favorably, or are 
planning to vote, on the adoption of 
the new idea. Norfolk, Virginia, has 


a modification of the system; while, 
first of all Northern cities, Des Moines 
has appointed experts to report on the 





feasibility of the plan. It remains to 
be seen whether, in the cities of the 
North, where party politics enter more 
largely into the question than in South- 
ern municipalities, the same degree of 
success is possible. But that the sys- 
tem is worthy of a thorough trial, the 
record of Galveston renders beyond dis- 
pute. 


BEAUTIES OF THE ART TARIFF. 


It may occur to certain visitors to 
the Columbia University Library, where 
splendid illuminated manuscripts be- 
longing to J. Pierpont Morgan are tem- 
porarily exhibited, to inquire: Why are 
these treasures of art in America, where- 
as Mr. Morgan’s paintings, bronzes, 
enamels, tapestries, etc., remain in Eu- 
rope? The answer is simple: the manu- 
scripts are not in the eye of the law 
works of art, and come in free of duty, 
whereas the rest are included under the 
category of paintings and statuary and 
must pay 20 per cent. ad valorem. Now, 
the Morgan manuscripts include some 
ornamented by illuminators who were 
also esteemed painters, as was frequently 
the case in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Hubert van Eyck, one recalls, 
is a notable instance of sucha double ac- 
tivity. And here the tariff displays one 
of its most delightful inconsistencies. 
The Philadelphia amateur who was for- 
tunate enough to secure that peerless 
Hubert van Eyck, “St. Francis Receiv- 
ing the Stigmata,” had to pay handsome- 
ly in the customs for his enterprise, but 
a bibliophile who had the luck to land 
a manuscript containing a score of 
paintings by the same hand, of the 
same dimensions, and in the same me- 
dium, could parade his prize fearlessly 
before the assembled customs service. 
Mr. Morgan, as we have noted, has thus 
in a single breviary imported an entire 
gallery of Flemish art of the finest pe- 
riod without paying a cent. The thing 
should be looked to when the tariff is 
next revised; the native illuminators o 
America should not be exposed to t 
pauper competitfon of the Middle 
and Renaissance. Meantime, we advi 
all collectors who come into the 
sion of ll paintings to have them 
bound u d pleasingly accoutred as 
manuscripts. 

Feeling that even a protective chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link, we 
are constrained to point out another 
oversight in the Dingley bill. Statuary 
is taxed its 20 per cent., but the most 
superb specimen of medieval sculpture 
in metal or ivory that happens to be 
a book-cover escapes the duty. On the 
other hand, a beautiful wooden chest 
with sculptured ornament would appar- 
ently have to pay 35 per cent. as “house 
or cabinet furniture, of wood, wholly 
or partly finished” (Dingley act, para- 
graph 208). Supposing the case of two 
Donatellos, one of wood, the other of 
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bronze: the owner of the wooden statue 
would be penalized 15 per cent. for pre- 
ferring the more perishable material. A 
similar discrepancy exists in the mat- 
ter of drawings and prints. If one were 
the proud possessor of a drawing scratch- 
ed on paper by Rembrandt’s pen, the 
tribute to the Government would be 


the consecrated 20 per cent.; but if one | 


bought instead an impression from an 
exactly similar sketch scratched on cop- 
per by Rembrandt’s dry-point, that 
would come in free, because it was an 
etching and “printed more than twenty 
years at the date of importation.” At 
many points we meet the same absurd- 
ity. One is mulcted heavily for bringing 
over a painting by Diirer or Holbein, 
but one may import freely the almost 
priceless books containing numbers of 
their finest designs. 

Weak-kneed amatet will doubtless 
be inclined to utilize the stupidity that 
gives this leeway to bad Americans who 
fancy the art of “abroad.” The Nation, 
though no friend of any protective tar- 
iff, is a believer in consistency, and sub- 
mits that, if collectors are to be penal- 
ized as such, and native art protected 
at all costs and against its will, the job 
should at least be done thoroughly. Ob- 
viously, any moral obliquity that at- 
taches to a man who likes a painted 
Van Dyck portrait falls with equal 
weight upon him who happens to prefer 
an etched portrait by the same master. 
If either amateur should be asked to 
contribute to the support of the nation- 
al Treasury, both should be subject to a 
common treatment. Why should the 
guilty man who buys the brush-draw- 
ings of Hokusai be made to pay hand- 
somely for his taste, when the equally 
culpable lover of virtual facsimiles of 
these drawings in color-print or album 
goes scot free? The thing is not to be 
endured. 

We have been pleading the enemy’s 
cause with our usual candor in urging 
that the tariff on works of art should 
ot least be applied with some intelll- 
gence, equity, and common sense; that 
it should not bear intolerably upon one 
class of collectors and spare others en- 
tirely. We desire to show that even on 
the strictest basis of protectionism, the 
schedules as they stand are full of glar- 
ing absurdities and inconsistencies. By 
the same token, it should appear that 
the art schedules need revision and 
equalization, quite apart from any gen- 
eral revision of the tariff, or from dny 
special pleading for free art. We should, 
however, be less zealous in exposing 
these unstopped loopholes in the present 
tariff, were we not confident that any 
committee of any party that honestly 
explores the legislative monstrosity 
yclept the tariff on art, studies its theo- 
retical confusion, and observes its prac- 
tical maladjustments, will arrive at the 


inevitable conclusion that the only way 


to reform is to abolish, 
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CHANGES IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The enthusiastic 
Williamstown last 
ation of the centenary of American for 
eign missions, avere a fitting recogni- 
tion of a mighty work. It from 
small That 
Williams students who, a hundred years 
ago, devoted themselves to the evangel 
ization of the heathen, builded better 
tian they knew, in 
words. Great changes have taken place, 
as well in the idea of the enterprise as 
in the methods its suc- 


held at 
week, in commemor- 


meetings 


f£rew 


beginnings. little 


every 


employed for 
there has been a 


cess. For one thing, 
change in the conception of the non- 
Christian world. Unhelievers of alien 


races were once condemned by theolog- 
ians to endless To-day, 
the present, not the future, condition of 
the heathen which is most talked about 
willing to 


torment 


themselves are 
leave as problematic the destiny of those 
who never hear the gospel 
energies are devoted to the 
extending the civilization of Christian 
rations. Their undertaking is now 
looked upon by intelligent ob 
servers as a struggle of enlightened 
trogress with dark stagnation. 

In the popular mind also there is a 
wholly new idea of the missionary. The 
traditional picture in the Sunday-school 
tooks was accepted as a faithful rep- 
resentation. He stood decently clad 
beneath a palm tree, with a sun umbrel- 
ia over his head and a book in his hand, 
surrounded by undraped savages who 
seemed to be in doubt whether to hear 
or to eat him. But the missionary of 
to-day is thought of as the representa- 
tive of wealthy and powerful churches, 
who preaches the gospel by action as 
well as by word. 

Within 
qualities of the modern missionary dif- 
fer from those of his predecessors. He 
does not, like Henry Martyn at Raje 
mahl, portray the flames of hell to the 
inquiring tribesmen, or bewail in care- 
fully kept diaries his own guilt and 
the doom of those who are deaf to his 


many 


entreaties. 


Their chief 
work of | 


band of | 


sense of the | 
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And 


the indolent Oriental adventurous 


courage, similar to that of the earlier 
missionaries, is displayed by their suc 
cessors who cut their way throngh the 


jungle, ascend fever-breeding rivers, and 


go unarmed among cruel fanatics and 


barbarous tribes Missionaries are no 
longer merely ministers of the gospel 


who address the heathen in their native 


tongues, They are physicians ag well as 
priests. They build hospitals and ad 
minister them. They establish printing 
presses and direct them. They are lin 


guists who translate a whole religious 


| literature into the imperfect dialects of 


primitive tribes 


| structors at colleges 
| 
| of dense ignorance 


it is | advance of 


They are advisers at 


the courts of Eastern princes and in 


planted in regions 
They are often in 
European and American 
traders, and find 


opposing the vices of civilization on the 


themselves, at length 


one hand and these of barbarism on the 
other 
The m'‘ssionary physician and the mis 


sionary ethnologist bring the results of 
their r learned 
of Europe and America tut 
less of that haste to baptize which was 


earch to the societies 


there is 


once manifested by the heroic Jesuit 
missionaries to the North American In 
dians The new missionary may still 
have something to learn in the way of 
tact, but in general his methods are 
more tactful, careful, and gradual than 


Women are 
Unsectarian so0- 
offering 


those of a generation ago 
Zenana. 


unbelievers by 


sent into the 


cieties attract 


| them the comforts of civilization before 


the observation of all, the | 


introducing them to the principles of 


Christian doctrine. Missionary work 
bas heen organized and  spectalized 
There a “Students’ Movement” which 
gets its recruits from the universities 
There is an “Inland Mission” which has 
penetrated far into the Chinese Empire 
During the last fifty years the American 
Boar! has expended $30,000,000 in the 
| missionary cause. The familiar obje« 
tion that this money might better have 


Nor does he, like Adoniram | 


Judson, ask the hand of his future wife | 


that “the heathens” 
through her means from eternal woe 
and despair’; nor like Robert Moffat 
hear an inward voice call him persis- 
tently to the work of rescuing men from 
hell. He is less an inspired prophet 
than a man of affairs. There is now a 
tendency to prefer the enlightenment 
of the reason and the cure of the dis 
eased body to the visions of the seer 
This is largely because money has been 
provided for education, and for medical 
care, to an extent impossible in times 
when the missionary went out alone and 


may 


poor. 

Men like Mackay of Uganda and Jes- 
sup of Syria have given an intellectual 
impetus even to the sayage African and 


“be saved 
supporters of home charities are often 


| 


| present 





been employed at home for the poor at 
our doors, is met in part by the found 
ing of asylums, free hospitals, and other 
benevolent institutions in the very coun- 
tries whence immigrants come to us 
Besides, be it noted, the most generous 


the stanchest friends of foreign missions. 

A notable change in connection with 
this religious movement is seen in the 
method of its advocates when they ap- 
their Christian constituencies 
The missionary sermon of the 
resembles the address of a re 
turned ambassador, rather than the 
exhortation of an evangelist; and the 
crganization of a missionary board is 
the miniature of a foreign office. There 
are doubtless many who regret the ap 
parent secularization of the cause: whe 
still have visions of the valle inferna 
if not of the sempiterne flamme. They 
would trace their present success to the 


peal to 
for aid. 
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piety and prayers, and the baptism of 
blood, of laborers and martyrs. But 
even those whose faith is not ardent 
must read with admiration the story of 
missionary enthusiasm and _ heroism. 
They cannot fail to recognize in it a 
force in that wide evolutionary process 
which goes painfully onward towards 
the regeneration and federation of the 


world 


BISMARCK’S RETIREMENT 

The publication in Germany of the 
riemoirs of the late Chancellor Prince 
von Hohenlohe, giving the inside history 
of the dismissal of Prince Bismarck, 
was bound to create a sensation. The 
whole Empire seemed to rock on March 
2,, 1890, when the announcement was 
made that the young Emperor had calm- 
lv sent over the side the veteran and 
nasterful pilot who had launched and 
o long guided the ship of state. Ger- 
many without Bismarck? The thing 
seemed incredible, and the explanations 
hich have since been furnished have 
Leen as varied as the colors in the spec- 
trum In Germany, the net result was 

widespread belief that the Emperor 
was jealous of the Iron Chancellor, and, 
desiring to have things entirely his 
own way, had humiliated him in a mo- 
ment of pique. That Bismarck him- 
self held this view is known. Speaking 
in English to an American visitor at his 
home only a few months after his dis- 
niissal, the Chancellor said that he had 
been “literally kicked out of office,” and 
! was unsparing in his denunciation 
of the Emperor and of the ministers to 
whom he attributed his loss of power. 
According to Von Hohenlohe, Bismarck 
declared to him that three weeks before 
he had not thought of resigning. “I 
ought,” he added, “to have expected it, 
since the Emperor now means to govern 
ilone.’ 

Most of the defenders of Bismarck 
have based their case upon the ingratl- 
tude of the Emperor. The actual details 
have hitherto been more or less veiled 
in mystery. The Bismarck memoirs and 
letters thus far published bear lightly 
if at all, upon his retirement from of- 
fee Not so the Hohenlohe memoirs. 
The writer of this important record ar 
rived In Berlin on the day of the news 
ef Biemarck’'s 
itv ascertained. so he notes In his diary, 
fiat the break between Emperor and 
(hancellor had been Inevitable for 
veeksa: that more than a month previous 
iv, the Emperor, angered by Bismarck’'s 


resignation He speed 


slights and the derogatory way in which 
the Chancellor had spoken of him to the 
members of the diplomatic corps, had 
discussed with Count Caprivi the latter's 
eventual appointment as Chancellor. A 
rumor of this conversation having reach 
«| Bismarck, the situation at once be- 
came impossible. To make matters 


worse, the Kaiser learned that Bismarck 
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had complained to certain diplomats of 
the Imperial policy in regard to the bet- 
terment of the working classes; while 
Bismarck was infuriated by - hearing 
that other ministers saw more of the 
Emperor than he did himself. Finally, 
the Emperor, as Von Hohenlohe quotes 
him, declared that it had become a 
question “whether the Bismarck dynas- 
ty or the Hohenzollern should rule over 
Cermany.” 

This statement and others the Kaiser 
riaade to Von Hohenlohe, when visiting 
him on April 24, 1890, and they were 
duly recorded in the diary now pub- 
lished. To the other reasons, the Kai- 
ser added that Bismarck wanted a new 
law against the Socialists, and demanded 
the dissolution of the Reichstag, when 
that body refused to pass the bill. Be- 
sides, he wished to take energetic meas- 
ures against strikers and all tumultu- 
ous assemblages. To this the Emperor 
replied that he did not “wish to begin 
kis reign by shooting down his sub- 
jects’—certainly not until he had “in- 
vestigated their complaints and done his 
best to remove their just grievances.” 
All this now appears, we believe, for the 
first time, and places the Kaiser in so 
favorable a light that his strong pro- 
test against the publication of the Von 
Hohenlohe memoirs cannot be based on 
any feeling that harm has been done to 
himself. He may, however, feel that the 
charge, restated by Von Hohenlohe, that 
the break with Bismarck was due to a 
difference of opinion as to the advisabil- 
ity of a Russian alliance, will be in- 
jurious to him. Again, he may fear 
the publication-—-now  threatened—of 
the third volume. of the Bismarck 
memoirs, which is reported to be in 
a vault in the Bank of England. But 
the upshot can only be to strengthen 
his position, though making people re- 
ret that the conciliatory and liberal 
spirit he then displayed towards Social- 
ists and the working classes has appar- 
cently left him. 

As time has passed, the Kaiser has 
apparently more and more leaned to- 
wards Bismarck’s original point of view 
in all that relates to dealing with the 
Social-Democrats. At the same time, the 
firmness and vigor which so astounded 
Bismarck and the whole Empire have 
stamped the Emperor as the most able 
«f the Hohenzollerns. Bismarck had 
never dealt with such stern stuff; to 
offer his resignation to the old Em- 
peror was with Bismarck a common- 
place way of bringing William the 
First to his knees. There is a fairly 
comic instance in the published corre- 
spondence between them. As far back 
as May 4, 1875, Bismarck asked to be 
allowed to retire with the legal pension. 
The Emperor's reply is pathetic; the 
secretary who wrote the letter is to be 
put under oath not to reveal its con- 
tents; as for the Emperor, he is tief 
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erschiittert (deeply shaken). Doubtless, 
Kismarck felt certain that the mere 
threat of his resignation would bring 
the young sovereign to terms, as it so 
often had his grandfather. The bitter- 
ness of his disappointment certainly con- 
tained a large admixture of amazement. 

The impropriety of publishing the 
Von Hohenlohe memoirs at this time is 
as yet hardly apparent to an observer at 
this distance; we confess that we can- 
rot quite understand the need of the 
Kaiser's raging telegram to the son who 
permitted the book to come out, or the 
latter’s dismissal from office. Even 
in his dispatch the Kaiser seems par- 
ticularly piqued because the publication 
was made without his consent. It is a 
violation, he contends, of all decency 
to publish the “intimate conversations 
of a monarch” during his lifetime. Such 
things have, it is true, been rare; but 
nc established rule of this kind has ever 
been recognized. Intimate conversa- 
tions with Queen Victoria might or 
might not have yielded a sensation dur- 
ing her lifetime. In this case, aside 
from the Emperor's dignity, nothing 
else seems hurt, unless the memoirs con- 
tain something more startling than has 
yet reached this country. At any rate, 
thanks to the Kaiser’s free advertise- 
ment, the publisher’s fortune should be 
made, and multitudes will read one first- 
hand account of a famous historic quar- 
rel of which otherwise they might have 
died in ignorance. 


THE ABERDEEN QUATER-CENTENARY 


The splendid solemnities of the last week 
of September at Aberdeen formed a grand 
review of four centuries of the history of 
the ‘‘happy hyperborean Athens.” Within a 
very few years, Bologna, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, Harvard, and Yale have cele- 
brated their secular festivals. Breslau, Ber- 
lin, Leipzig, St. Andrews and others are 
speedily to follow. These celebrations are 
not, in mercantile phrase, a stopping of the 
wheels of university business for a merely 
reminiscent taking account of stock; they 
have come to be the occasion for a supreme 
effort to take some step forward in 
the endless march which universities must 
make to keep, not abreast, but well in ad- 
vance, of human progress. 

Of the four Scottish universities, all but 
Edinburgh (1583) date from the fifteenth 
century. St. Andrews is the oldest. Found- 
ed in 1411, she lacks but one brief lustrum 
ere she is entitled again to celebrate— 
and this time the fulfilment of half a thou- 
sand years of life and action. Glasgow fol- 
lowed next, four decades later. Last in 
that notable century came the College of 
St. Mary the Virgin, now King’s College at 
Aberdeen. The Papal Bull authorizing its 
foundation was given on February 10, 
1494-5, by Pope Alexander VI., at the in- 
stance of King James IV. The original 
parchment has happily escaped the vicis- 
situdes of time and is still preserved in the 
muniment room of King’s College. After 
premising the inestimable value of learning 
and the backward and even barbarous con- 
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dition of Scotland, the bull states that His 
Holiness establish in Aber- 
deen what is a studium generale 
et uniwersitas, patterned after the examples 
of Bologna and Paris. The international 
and thoroughly democratic character of sc!- 
ence and of academic life was a note that 
was sounded again and again by the ora- 
tors of the celebration; but it is remark- 
able that virtually the same note is struck 
by the fundamental charters of the mediw- 
val academic system of the Roman Church; 
and the bull just mentioned confers upon 
the graduates of the college the right to 
teach in any university of the world. 
Aberdeen University as now constituted 
is the result of the merging of two distinct 
establishments: the one, King’s College, 
founded by the Bishop of Aberdeen, the 
famous William Elphinstone; and the other, 
Marischal College, founded ninety-nine 
years later (1593), by George Keith, fifth 
Earl Marischal. The difference of ori- 
gin of the two foundations is strikingly re- 
flected in the two mottoes, both admirable, 
which were to be seen in all the glories of 
exquisitely typography on di- 
vers festival publications. The is the 
motto, adopted in 1860, of the University of 
to-day, “The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of Initium sapientia timor 
Domini—universal enough, it is true, but 
distinctly ecclesiastical also, and thus fitly 
embodying the spirit of a Roman Catholic 
prelate, the pious Elphinstone. The other 
is the legend on the arms of the Keiths: 
“They have said.—What say they ?—Let 
them say.” Like the device of the Rohans, 
daigne.—Rohan 
less la- 


proposes to 
termed 


illuminated 
one 


wisdom,” 


“Roi ne puis.—Duc ne 
suis,.”’ it tells a whole story, no 
conically, and with a fine contempt for pub- 
lic opinion such as our universities might 
do well to emulate oftener than they do. 
The first event of the programme of the 
week was the Commemoration Service in 
the University Chapel, King’s College, on 
Tuesday morning, September 25. An old 
authority says that Elphinstone ‘caused 
build the magnifick edifices of the Colledge, 
Church, professours and gardens 
therein.”” The Chapel and Crowned Tower 
still remain, as the true avouch for that 
epithet “magnifick.”” A superb carved oak 
screen divides the chapel from the ante- 
chapel. The pulpit and the stalls of the 
nave and apse, and especially the canopies, 
are adorned with carving of a beauty so 
exquisite as well to bear comparison with 
some of the best in Ulm and Nuremberg 
Before the steps of the chancel is the tomb 
of Elphinstone. On it lay lovely white 
flowers, and evergreens tied with ribbon 
of royal purple, a convincing example of 
the truth so well President 
Eliot, “Universities have 
At half-past ten the 
Aberdeen and the officials of the uni 
versity entered the chapel, the magi- 
strates in their scarlet fur-faced robes and 
chains of office, the rest in their 
turesque academic costume The morning 
had dawned chill and gray and dull; but 
just before the service began the sun broke 
through, lighting up the decorated ceiling, 
the glorious windows of stained glass, the 
carvings, and the colors—bright or som- 
bre—worn by the distinguished assembly, 
with a splendor and beauty such as few 
of us see in a lifetime and the most of us 
never. The service was simple, dignified, 
and impressive. Among those who had 


houses 


expressed by 
long memories 


” 


magistrates of 


pic- 
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leading parts were Dr. Iverach, principal 
of the United Free Church College; his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scptland The sermon from 
the text, “Their line is gone out through 
all the earth and their words to the end 
of the world.” was fit for the occasion, 
reminiscent rather than hortatory The 
famous “‘Aberdeen Doctors” and the well- 
known Irenicon of John Forbes of Corse 
furnished matter of mention, the Irenicon 


in particular, as sounding “in an age of 
schism a signal note of ecclesiastical unity 
which the 


participation of Scotland, 


to-day 
Church of 


our services [witness 


the 


the United Free Church, and the Church 
of England just mentioned] significantly 
echo.” 

The proceedings of the afternoon were 
on a larger scale and more spectacular. 
They consisted, in brief, of a procession 
from Marischal College to Strathcona Hall 
the formal reception therein by the Chan 
cellor, Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal 
of the delegates; and the presentation to 
him of the letters missive brought by each 
delegate from the university or learned 


Marischal Col- 
vast structure of cold gray gran- 
sparkled autumn 


corporation represented 
lege 


ite, that 


is a 
bright in the 
one in its architec- 
adornment littl of Milan 
A circuitous line of march about 
the 
who the 

together with a 
the 


sunshine and reminds 


tural not a 


cathedral. 


an hour long gave to multitude of 


Aberdonians lined streets a 


chance to see, show of 


gorgeous color, faces of men whose 


names, like 
long 


Bryce or Becquerel, 
fanfare of 


and 


those of 
celebrated. A 
the 
rival at the great hall was greeted by the 
" The 


have been 


trumpets announced start, the ar 


strains of “Gaudeamus Chancellor, 


Lord Strathcona, and the Principal, Dr 
Lang, welcomed the guests on behalf of the 
university, and the Lord Provost on behalf 


of the city. The delegations from the sev- 


eral countries then advanced, each to the 
music of its national anthem Each dele- 
gation had its spokesman, who made a 


brief address on behalf of his colleagues 


The delegations were divided into three 
main groups (1) Great Britain and Ire- 
land; (2) British dominions beyond the 
seas (3) Foreign countries The Vice- 


Chancellor of the University of Oxford, Dr 
Merry, graceful the 
first division, and Principal Peterson of M’- 
Gill Montreal, for the 
The Americans advanced to the 
“HailColumbia.”” Their spokesman was Prof 
James William White of the University of 


made a address for 


University, second 
Strains of 


The Johns Hopkins was rep- 
Howard Kelly; Columbia 
Yale by T. R 


Pennsylvania 
resented by Dr 
Hague; 


by Arnold Louns- 


bury; Harvard by Abbott Lawrence Lowell 
and C. R. Lanman; and the American Philo- 
sophical Society by Andrew Carne- 
gie Then came the men from Austria- 


Hungary, and for them Schipper of Vienna 
in excellent English, while the 
Buda-Pesth, concession 


spoke, and 


delegate from with 


to our ignorance of his native speech 
brought his good wishes in stately Latin 
It was, of course, the soul-stirring Mar- 
seillaise that thrilled us as the Frenchmen 


went up, led by Becquerel, who spoke elo- 
quently in his Perhaps half 
a dozen of them wore the striking costume 
of the /natitut, the green-embroidered coat 
The Rt. Rev. Monsignor 


own tongue 


and breeches 


| 
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Fraser, representing the Vatican and the 
Scots College, brought to the Chancellor 
a medal from His Holiness The recep 
tions accorded by he vast assembly to 
Japan and to Russia were especially cor- 
dial Not a few of the foreign delegates 
are well known in America by reason of 
their visits here, or of their lectures or 
writings Such were our recent guests 
Hoeffding, the eminent psychologist, and 
Jespersen, author of notable works on Eng 
lish and on phonetics, who represented 


Denmark; such was the archmwologist Lan 


ciani, who spoke for the 


was Salomon Reinach the last of the 
great encyclopedists’’ asa they call him toa 
Paris, whose articles have often appeared 
in the Nation 

Crowded as the day had been, there stil! 
remained two events of interest, the ban 
quet in the Music Hall, given by the Lord 
Provost, Magistrates, and Town Counell 
of Aberdeen, and the torchlight procession 
of students The decorations, the meats 
and drink, and the music, now from th 
organ, now from the band, now from the 
Male Voice Choir, and now from some very 
Scotch pipers, were quite beyond all praise 
If his other qualifications were not more 
than ample, the Rt. Hon. James Bryce Is 
himself a Scot; and so, who could more 
fitly propose the toast “Our distinguished 
visitors’? The Archbishop of Canterbury 
responded It was noteworthy that His 
Grace, and the Chancellor as well, laid 
stress upon the service rendered by the 
University in training teachers for the sim- 
ple elementary schools In the processiun 
of students in fancy dress the variety 


was interesting and amusing Red Indian 
in full war-paint rubbed shoulders with 
sisters of mercy; a Spanish toreador 


skeletons in trailing white flimsy, ‘‘darkies’’ 


and “‘maidens"’ galore—all added to the 
fun 
Simultaneously, although not strictly ae 


celebration, 
Aberdeen Gram- 


a part of the University 


reception was held at the 


mar School to commemorate its 650th au 
niversary 

On Wednesday, the 
of hon- 
the stu 
and the reception by the 
King’s College Library in 
the ball in 
the the 


confer- 


September 26 prin- 


the conferring 


the 


cipal events were 


orary degrees in morning; 
dents’ 
Lniversity in 


the 


sports, 


afternoon; and students’ 
the Music Hall and reception in 
Art Gallery in the The 


ring of degrees took place in the Mitchell 


evening 


Hall, a noble room with a magnificent 
window of stained glass, which fills the 
whole end over the dais After the intro- 


ductory exercises the Promotor in Divinity 
presented to the Chancellor the eminent 
theologians, eighteen in number, each with 
a brief but graceful characterization. Each, 
as his name was called, ascended the dais, 
and while the Chancellor capped him with 
black velvet the sacrist put over his shoul- 
ders the brilliant Aberdeen hood, and with 
cordial greetings the presiding of 
ficers and the audience, the doctor 
returned to his place. Notable among the 
the Archbishop of Canter- 
Driver Sayce, the 
Charteris 


from 
new 


number were 
bury, Canon 
Bishop of Ripon, and 
The procedure for the honorary 

in law was essentially the same 
the very first was the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, Lord Alverstone Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, in his robes as a peer of the 


Professor 
Professor 
graduands 
Almost 
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realm; Becquerel, the physicist; Bryce in 
his Oxford robes, and Carnegie in the gor- 
ceous purple which he wore as lord rector 
of St. Andrews at the Franklin celebration 
ill received hearty cheering 
The capping ended, the Chancellor de- 
livered an address, emphasizing the close 
connection of the Scottish 


ties with the national life, and their stimu- 


last spring 


universi- 


lating influence on the schools of the coun- 
try, and then, after mentioning Sir William 
Macdonald's great gift of a College of Agri- 
culture as adjunct to M’Gill University, 
he urged the need of relating a still great- 
er proportion of their work to the practical 
activities og life 

The imposing ceremonies ended, the com 
this time at King’s 


Lord Strathcona and 


pany again assembled 


College library, where 
Principal Lang received the guests for two 
hou Professors were on hand to serve 
cicerones—to the chapel, where an or- 
given, to the library and 
room, to St. Machar’s Cathed- 


In the Greek room Profes- 


gan recital was 
he Senatu 
ral and so on 
sor Lanciani gave an illustrated lecture on 
his excavations of last spring at Ostia neat 
Many just beyond 


where a 


were tempted 


the lawn garden party was in 
rogress to the 
Gallery, and of the 
than filled the 
speak 

rhe climax of the celebration was reach- 
events of Thursday, September 


reception in the Art 

idents’ ball, which more 
evening, space fails me to 
ed in the 

the royal visit and the 
For the royal entry the streets 
The King and 


Chancellor's 


banquet 
were beautifully decorated 
h party appeared before the assemblage 
in the quadrangle of Marischal with royal 
unetuality at five minutes before the ap- 
pointed hour of one. The salient features 
of the picturesque ceremony were the pre- 


entation of an address, the King’s reply, 


und the formal opening of the buildings 
The reverend Principal read the address 
which began with a quaint old phrase, 
Wwe the members of the University of 
Aberdeen, desire to offer our humble duty.” 
rhe King wore the brilliant uniform of a 


fleld marshal with the Order of the Thistle, 
nd the color and look of health were in 
hn fu of the Queen's 
was somewhat Intensified by the deep black 


while the palenes 


in which she was attired The King, on 


! ving the addre made reply in clear 


and ringing tones, and, to the request of 


the Chancellor, who presented His Majesty 
with a key ponded with the brief proc 
lamatior | now declare these new build- 
ings open \ fanfare followed, the royal 
\ \ led to iInapeet the buildings, 
ind oon othe return the function was 
over 

Lord itl " banquet was an un 
dertaking no ike bold than successful 
The guests numbered some 2,460. The food 
wasn all prepared in London and brought 
in a special train, with 700 selected waiters 
to erve it In addition to the “loyal 
toasts (the King and the royal family), 


and the health of the Chancellor as our 


hoat there were three others Of these 


the first was the University of Aberdeen, 
proposed by Lord Balfour of Burleigh and 
responded to by the principal. The second 
was “Sister Universities and other Learned 
Inatitutions,” proposed by the Rector and 


responded to by Professor Jackson of Cam 


bridge and Professor Lanman of Harvard; 


athletic field Of the | 


— ——— 
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while the third, the “City of Aberdeen,” 
was proposed by Andrew Carnegie, the Lord 
Provost responding 

CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN. 


Harvard University, October 12. 


Correspondence. 





PRESIDENT JORDAN AND SIMPLIFIED 
SPELLING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sin: One feature of the “Simplified 
Spelling Board’ seems to have escaped 
notice in the Nation and elsewhere. So 
far as I know, the published list of mem- 
bers is merely nominal, the membership, 
as a whole at least, not having been con- 
sulted as to any acts of the board. It is 
a list of men who have expressed a gen- 
eral sympathy with such simplification of 
spelling as may be found practicable. The 
present writer, as a member of the board 
for a year or more, is responsible solely 
for a futile protest against the monstrous 
word This word, which finds no 
philologie defenders, has done much to im- 


“thru.” 


pair the progress of the movement. 
DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


Stanford University, Cal., October 10 


RECENT BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I read with much interest, in a re- 
review of 
“James, the Lord’s Brother.” Will you 
kindly name some book which will give the 


| conclusions of the best Bible criticism on 


| tions suggested in the above letter. 


| sibly 


the authorship and 
books of the Bible, their character and 
literature, and the attitude of 
scholarship and thought on 
the miracles of the Old and New Testa- 
Virgin Birth, the sonship of 
Jesus, the Resurrection, and all of those 
which have been the  battle- 
ground for the controversy between Faith 
and Doubt? A. W. R. 


authenticity of the 


value as 
modern 


ments, the 


questions 


Swainsboro, Ga., October 9. 


It would hardly be possible to name anv 
volume which discusses with any- 


thing like 


single 
thoroughness all of the ques- 
Pos- 
“The Use of the Scriptures in The 
ology” by William Newton Clarke (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons) would be the nearest ap- 
proach to it Dr. Clarke's primary pur- 
pose is to exhibit the results of Biblical 
criticism in the construction of Christian 
doctrine, rather than to elucidate the crit- 
cism itself, but he 
considerable amount of reliable information 
Bib- 
while to the general reader 


conveys incidentally a 
as to the assured achievements of 
lical students 
a fair and thoughtful presentation of the 
practical outcome of critical work is of 
distinct advantage 

For thorough study of the questions in- 
volved, both the “Encyclopwdia Biblica” (4 
vols., Macmillan & Co.) and the “Dictionary 
of the Bible” edited by Dr. Hastings (6 
vols., Scribners) are indispensable The 
former is the more radical, and in cer- 
tain matters less trustworthy, but its ar- 
ticles are often of superior merit. Both of 





these monumental works contain contri- 
butions on all important Biblical topics, 
and each is a library in itself. On Old 
Testameut subjects the “Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia” (12 vols., Funk & Wagnalls) may be 
consulted to advantage. As to the author- 
ship and authenticity of the several books 
of the New Testament, the recent “His- 
tory of the Early Christian Literature” 
(Putnams) by Baron von Soden is of de- 
cided merit. Similar questions as to the 
Old Testament are considered in Canon 
Driver's “Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament” (Scribners), and in 
less technical form in McFadyen’s ‘“Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament” (Armstrong 
& Son). For an insight into the higher 
criticism of the Old Testament and the best 
uses to which it can be put, there is still 
nothing better than the commentaries of 
Prof. George Adam Smith on Isaiah and the 
Twelve Prophets (2 vols each, Armstrong 
& Son). Paul Lobstein is the author of a 
treatise on “The Virgin Birth’ (Putnams), 
and all subjects connected with the life and 
teaching of Christ find scholarly examina- 
tion in Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt's “‘Prophet 
of Nazareth” (Macmillan & Co.), with 
which may be compared a book entitled 
“Jesus” by Professor Bousset (Putnams). 
The works of Weizsiicher (Putnams) and 
McGiffert (Scribners) on “The Apostolic 
Age” are two of the principal authorities 
on the work and writings of Paul. The 
literature of Biblical criticism is enormous, 
and in German is even more extensive than 
in English, and the books named must be 
taken as only a few of the more recent and 
important on the subjects indicated in the 
letter of A. W. R. For vigorous assertion 
of distinctive Christian faith in the face of 
criticism and with the modern attitude 
toward the miraculous, one might refer 
to Herrmann’s “Communion of the Chris- 
tian with God.” 

THE REVIEWER OF “JAMES, THE 

LORD'S BROTHER.” 


TEACHING LITERATURE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


SIR: 
Literature”’ 


In your editorial on “Teaching 
you seem to raise two ques- 
tions: Can literature be taught? Is it 
worth teaching? Since the function of the 
teacher is to direct and assist students in 
their work, it seems clear that if litera- 
ture can be studied, it can be taught; and 
also that if it is worth studying it is 
worth teaching. I would, therefore, shift 
the point of view from the teacher to the 
student, and ask, Can literature, especially 
English literature, be studied? and—since 
it unquestionably can be studied—Is it 
worth studying in college? Recalling the 
work I did in this subject at Harvard un- 
der Professor Child, I am convinced that 
nothing in the college curriculum is bet- 
ter worth studying. 

Failure to get good returns results most 
often from directing the student's atten- 
tion to the least important phases of the 
subject. History and criticism are all well 
enough, but they are not the main thing 
to be studied. If literature embodies the 
knowledge and wisdom of the human race 

if it is, as Matthew Arnold called it, 
a “criticism of life’’—then surely the 
thought expressed in literature should 
be the main object of study. The 
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important thing in studying an author is 


to find out, not when, where, why, or 
even how he wrote, but what he wrote 
What is his thought? What message has 


he for mankind? This, as every student of 
literature task The 
teacher who directs such study will need a 
wide and exact knowledge of language and 
history, their 
broadest 


knows, is no easy 


and philology in 
And the student of any 
really great author will find a task worthy 


grammar 


sense 


of his best strength and effort. 

But finding the meaning is not the whole 
of the student’s task. This meaning must 
be “weighed and considered’’—tested by the 
and by the 
truth or 


views of other writers, stu- 


dent’s own until its 
falsity is established—at 
satisfaction. In 


expressed in 


experiences 
least to the stu 
dent's this way, the 
thoughts literature become 
the student’s own, and every truth accept- 
standard by which to try 
Thus 
end of all 


ed becomes a 
the conduct of life 
and the 


character is de 


veloped true liberal 


study is attained 

By this method of study, too, young per- 
learn to appreciate and love good 
Appreciation is largely a mat- 


The school boy who 


sons 
literature. 
ter of understanding 


tries to read a great piece of literature 
doesn't like it because he doesn’t under- 
stand it—‘‘doesn’t see any sense to it.” 
The teacher who has him _ study its 
grammatical or rhetorical qualities doesn’t 
help him see the “sense to it.”” But the 
college student, somewhat more mature, 


will find out the sense and learn to love 


what before was mere ‘rubbish 
If the 


thought instead of the form, the 


soul instead of the body, of literature is 
to be studied, English literature would 
seem to have some inherent advantages 


English-speaking student, in that 
of expression, 
presents fewer difficulties. Every student 
of Latin or Greek knows how little atten- 
classroom to the 


for the 


the language, the medium 


tion 
thought 


is given in the 


how hazy the idea remains efter 


the class translation. The minds of teacher 
and pupils alike are concentrated on the 
language. If a vague sense of the mean- 


ing is obtained, no use is made of it, and 


it is soon forgotten The difficulties of 
getting the thought from a foreign lan- 
guage make such a result almost inevit- 


of English, however, 


with, and the 


able In the study 
no such hindrances are met 
thought naturally takes its 
in the student's mind. 
True, English literature may be studied 
at home, especially a home of culture. So 
may both would be 
at a great time and 
The teacher of English literature, who is 
worthy of his position, can give his stu- 


rightful place 


calculus, but studied 


waste of strength 


dents just as efficient help as the teacher 
of calculus can give his Indeed, the ser- 
vices of the 
able, since from the nature of the subject 
taught his 
more potent and far-reaching 
From these and 
hold that it pays—and pays immensely—to 
teach English literature in colleges 
= Ow 
Nevada, September 28. 


former are the more valu- 


influence over the student is 


other considerations, I 


COWGILL 


Reno, 





The Reminiscences"’ of W. M. Rossetti 
have just been issu 1 in London, and will 
no doubt soon be on the New York market 


contain a full 
and of the 


The two volumes are said to 
account of the Rossetti 


Pre-Raphaelite 


family 
movement 

will soon publish 
Anthony 
Churches,” by 


Doubleday, Page & Co 
‘Fighting the Polar Ice,” by 
“Old New 


Fiala; England 


Mrs. Dolores Bacon; and “Glimpses of 
Italian Court Life,”” by Mrs. Tryphosa 
Bates Batcheller 

Bertram Dobell is about to complete his 


Catalogue of Privately Printed Books,” of 


which the first part was issued in 1891, and 
the second and third parts in the two fol- 
lowing years bout 2,500 books will be 


lescribed in the italogue 
The 
ready “A 


completed 
Neale Publishing Co. has about 
History of Southern Literature,” 
Holliday, 


the University of 


English in 
This book, 


liscusses 


by Carl Instructor in 
Virginia 
which extends to nearly 500 pages 


the literature of the South as divided into 
1607 to 1676, the 


books on the 


six periods, the first from 


last from 1875 to 1905. Other 
list of the Neale Co. are 


Menefee,”” by J. W. Townsend; “The Life 


of Doctor Samuel A. Mudd,’ edited by his 
daughter; “The Life of General Hugh 
Mercer,”” by Judge J. T. Goolrick, and 


Morgan's Cavalry,” by Gen Basil W 
Duke. 
Yamanaka & Co. are 


Tometa and G. 


preparing a volume 


by Kumasaku Ambrose Lee 


to be called “Japanese Treasure Tales.” It 


is to be a selection of Japanese stories 


which have been used frequently for illus- 


tration by Eastern artists and will be il- 


lustrated by reproductions from sword- 
guards 

James T. White & Co. are about to pub 
lish A Conspectus of American History 


which is described as ‘“‘an exhaustive analy 


sis of the entire subject of American bio 


graphy.” 

Mitchell Kennerley is a late-comer in 
the publishing field, but he has already 
turned out several volumes of a distinctly 
pleasing character. His latest book, which 


we announced some time ago, is ‘“‘Anactoria 


and Other Lyrical Poems” of Swinburne 


Harper & Bros. also have a volume of Swin 


burne’s “Selected Lyrical Poems,’ which 


includes his ‘“‘Laus Veneris.”’ 

An illustrated edition of Edmund Gosse's 
English Literature” 
Frederick A 


History of 
published by the 


‘A Short 
will be 
Stokes Company 

Handy Volume Classik are 


To Crowell's 5 
a Way- 


|} now added Longfellow's “Tales of 
side Inn,”’ with an Introduction by Nathan 
Haskell Dole; Lowell's “Fireside Travels,” 
| with Introduction by William P. Trent 
Swinburne’s “‘Poems,”’ selected and edited 
by Arthur Beatty; Thoreau'’s ‘Maine 
Woods,” with Introduction by Annie R 
Marble, and Thoreau’s “Excursions.” 

The Macmillan Co. has a new edition of 
the late George Birkbeck Hill's “Harvard 





College by an Oxonian.”’ 

Dr. CT 
mortality’ is 
revised and 


West Company of Boston 


“Evolution of Im- 
a fourth edition, 
James H 


Stockwell's 
issued in 
extended, by the 





‘Richard Hickman | 





The third volume of Putnam's « 
Knutsford edition of Mrs. Gaskell 
contains “Ruth Dr. A. W. Ward 
es the Introduct t } is to 
volumes 

A delightful t 4 . H 
Mifflin & Company ‘ mm of “TI 
ing History of John Gilpin emt 
with woodcuts by Rot t Seaver 
tures are quite in the vein of th 

A biography of M Craig 
lished by T. Fishe Unwir Any 
or other material relating he 
be of service in prepa g the w 

The last half-volum« { tl 
the American Orienta Nociet 
the translation, by D I HM. oir 
Sanskrit drama (hitherto ! ! 
among other special pape i 
embodying the recent de of 
nese emperor, a translation of the 
being given by Dr a Ferg 
vexed question of templ brar 
lon receives fresh treatment at Ut! 
of Prof. Morris Jastrow ind FP 
Lyon mtribute i ly of tl 
the Hammurabi cod 

Prof. Albert Scl f Bry M 
tribute to the April-June nut 
Revue d'Histoire Littéraire ‘ a 
a notable paper on the M 
draft of Rousseau’s ‘ 
served in the library of 
writer's main endeavor, in whiecl 


be en 


show tha 


pears to us to have 
he is candid, is to 
originally prompted | 
Rey, befor ! 


light and ushered in 


fessions,”’ 


seau's publisher 


of persecution for at 

in a pirit of entif il 

with a view to the frank 

piritual development of o i 
nection with his cares and that 
early | tion was take p for 

W ox mn, the idea of an I 1 
in nd more or | lefi ely 
SK ly haped the remainder l 
Schinz discussion embrace i 
comparison of the f t and fina 
with typical illustratior ind | 
highly valuable by the textual repr 
of the original pa ige relating 
poral punishment inflicted |} M 
bercier on the lad f ne if 
garding the famous ribbon theft 
pecially, of the discarded Introdu 


the fir draft This feature 
ticle one needful to be within 


of Rousseau 


every student 

The second volume of the Re 
American Manuscripts in the Roy 
tution of Great Britain cover th 


from August, 1779, to June, 1782 
Rodney's victory 


fate of the War 


pages deal with 
Grasse, but the 
pendence had already been 


the interesting matters in th 


makes 


decided. Amor 


8 Works 


furnish 


port 
al It 
‘ per i 


BS 


papers relating to Capt. Spry and his ac 


counts for works constructed on 8S 
Island There are also commu 
from Sir Henry Clinton to Washi 


to Major André 
André’s life, h lid 


regard 
failed to save 
for André’s memory, a8 we se 
count presented by James R 

which the details are given in this 
This account £75 for the 
of 1,000 copies of a book entitled 


included 


' Johr 
hicat 


ngton ir 


When Sir Henry 


h a De ’ 


from an a 


mton if 
printing 
Observa- 





328 


tions Upon the Trial and Execution of Ma- 
jor André, with the Whole Trial at Large,’ 


tribution without the lines 


fo ! 


Sill's 
Poems in a single inexpensive volume has 


\n edition of Edward Rowland 
long been a desideratum, and this want 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have now supplied 
Ihe compller, William Belmont Parker, hae 
irranged the poems as nearly as possible 

their chronological order, and has en 
larged the collection so as to include all 
of Sill 


preserve 


writings it is thought desirable 
There may be some question 
about the additions, for in the case of a 
minor poet the half is commonly better 
than the whole; there certainly can be no 
4ntelligent question about the illustrations 
hich were far better omitted However 
the book is here, a thing to be properly 
ind he who wishes may enjoy 
the true and sweet poetic vein of one who 

many ways may be regarded as a New 
England Lanier rhere is in the work of 


both the same incompleteness, at times 


ishness, the same feeling of fine 


powers never quite brought to maturity 


Lanier now and then struck a higher, more 
piercing note than Sill, and he has the 

ivantage of standing first in his owv 
«whool, whereas Sill is dwarfed by insistent 

nparison with Emerson, Longfellow, and 
the others to whom he forms a kind of 
pendant Sill's best-known poem is “Tha 
Fool Prayer which Professor Royce 
years ago started on the way to fame by 


quoting it in The Spirit of Modern Phi- 
mood of that ballad 
A few of his se- 


losophy.”’ And the 
hows Sill at his best 
isly planned poems—'‘‘The 
Milo’’ and “In Memory of a Musician,’’ to 


nume two that occur to the mind—are suc- 


Venus of 


ful, but more often they seem but an 
echo of what we have already heard else 
He is more himself and more sat- 
The Fool's Prayer,’ 
In his 


where 
iefactory when, as in 
we find a touch of easy tnhasouctance 
began to indulge in what 


Inter years he 


might be called a cross between transcen 
ilentalism and the humorous irony of vere 
de socvwl fhe result, quite charming in 
way, may be seen at a glance by com- 
paring “His Lost Day” and “Living” witb 
imerson Days 
it may not be possible to place Thomas 
quite so high among the religious 
seventeenth century as his 


Draherne 
of the 
erer and publisher, Bertram Dobell, 

vuld wish Something, no doubt, must be 

iilowed to the ardor of a literary explorer 
sho suddenly comes upon a long-forgotten 
treasure hut for all that, these poetical 

ork which Mr. Dobell now offers in more 

‘ ble form, have a real interest of 
their own apart from thelr historical value 

illustrative of the tradition which form- 
ed Vaughan, Crashaw, and Wither. One at 
lenet of Traherne’s poems, “On News," has 
found a place in Mr. Qufller-Couch’s “Ox- 
ford Book of English Vers and it by no 
means stands above the general average 
of his excellence hut we confess that 
what interests us most in the present edi 
tion tia the announcement in the Introduce 

i that Mr. Dobell intends soon to bring 

of Meditation 


imens given of these auto 


out Traherne Centuries 
From the spe 
biographic and reflective paragraphs it 
would appear that Traherne was more ac 
complished in prose than in verse 


loes Mr. Dobell’s claim for him seem ex- 


| proper 


| 
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travagant, that in many ways he was in his 
ideas a curious forerunner of Blake and 
Wordsworth It is most earnestly to be 
desired that the “Centuries” will receive 
such a welcome as to induce Mr. Dobell to 
add to his benefactions a reprint of Tra- 
herne’s “Christian Ethicks.” We confess 
never to have seen that rare book, but Mr. 
Dobell’s generous quotations are sufficient 
to prove that “it is a work full of elo- 
quence, persuasiveness, sagacity,and piety.” 


The inclusion of the Apostles’ Creed in 
the “Book of Common Worship” prepared 
recently for use in Presbyterian churches is 
doubtless responsible for the brief in favor 
of the liturgical use of that symbol, en- 
titled “The Apostles’ Cree@d in Modern 
Worship,” by the Rev Dr William R 
Richards, pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church of this city (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons) Dr. Richards says that 
he was led to favor the creed through the 
“wish that there might be some great 
hymn of the church (to be said, not sung, 
for not all can sing), a hymn hallowed by 
age, and still the vehicle of man’s present 
and living convictions, through which we 
all, adding our voices to the countless hosts 
of those who have gone before, might 
gratefully speak out our confessions to the 
He finds such a hymn in the brief- 
est and most ancient of the Christian 
creeds, and remarks that it has grown in 
popular favor while other more weighty 
symbols, despite the authority of great 
communions, have passed into disuse. 
The reasons for this popularity he discovers 
in its definite historic and personal quality, 
its emphasis on devotion to the founder of 
the Christian religion. Some of the ob- 
jections to the general use of the symbol 
are declared to be due to misunderstand- 
ings, which Dr. Richards endeavors to clear 
away; other considerations against its 
adoption in worship are said to be so slight 
as to be negligible. The author himself, 
though sympathetic with the doubting 
frame of mind, has no difficulty with any 
article of the creed, for he finds comfort in 
the assurance that Christ “descended into 
hell,” and declares of the Virgin Birth, 
“This dear faith of the Church about the 
birth of Jesus seems to me most rational 
as a statement of historic fact.’"’ The book 
may be considered to represent the best 
that can be said in favor of the adoption of 
the creed by non-liturgical communions, 
though it by no means answers the objec- 
tions raised against its use in the contro- 
versies over it in England and Germany. 


world.” 


One of the tntellectual signs of the times 
in Mexico is the interest in Mexican his- 
tory, shown by the great number of _ re- 
cent publications, particularly publications 
dealing with the history of the last cen- 
tury A series of documents hitherto uo- 
published or rare, an enterprise sustained 
by subscription, has in two years reached 
its elghth small octavo volume Some of 
these volumes are of direct value to the 
historian of the United States, as well .s 
to the student of the history of Mexico 
Such are the reminiscences of Gen 
Santa Anna ("Mi historia militar y po- 
1810-1874." By Antonio Lopez de 
Mexico. Libreria de la Vda. de 
The volume is taken from a 


Iitica 
Santa-Anna 
Ch. Bouret.) 


| copy of the autographic memoirs conclud- 


Nor | ed by Santa Anna while he was at Nassau 
in 1874, accompanied by the manifestos 





and some correspondence of Santa Anna in 
1864 and 1865, during the French interven- 
tion and government of Maximilian. Santa 
Anna gives his own account of his cam- 
paign in Texas and his capture at San 
Jacinto, as also of the political intrigues 
at Mexico City during the war with the 
United States. In a personal sense the 
most interesting parts of the memoirs are 
the concluding chapters, wherein Santa 
Anna tells of Secretary Seward’s visit to 
St. Thomas and call upon him in 1865, of 
the schemers who beguiled him into a 
visit to the United States in 1866, and of 
his seizure by Juarez’s orders at Vera 
Cruz. For a proper understanding of the 
internal state of Mexico during the war 
with the United States, much more, and 
vastly more accurate, information ts to be 
obtained from another volume of this se- 
ries, comprising letters written during 
1845-1847 by José Fernando Ramirez, one 
of the moderates in politics at that time, 
who served for a short time as Secreta:y 
of Foreign Affairs at the beginning of 1847 
(‘México durante su guerra con los Estados 
Unidos”: Mexico. Librerfa de la Vda. de 
Ch. Bouret). The comments passed in these 
confidential letters upon the Mexican poil- 
ticilans of the time, upon the state of so- 
ciety, and upon the evidences that repre- 
sentative government in Mexico was up 
to that time a failure, are those of a keen 
if pessimistic observer. The most interest- 
ing letter in the book is a frank one ad- 
dressed to Gen. Santa Anna in June, 1846, 
setting forth the impossibility of recon- 
quering Texas from the Texans, and like- 
wise of resisting the United States if that 
nation should absorb Texas. 


“Die Stadt des Lebens,”’ written by one 
of the most gifted and popular of German 
authors, Isolde Kurz, and published by 
Cotta in Stuttgart, contains authentic and 
vivid descriptions of prominent persons 
and events in Florence during the period 
of the renaissance, extending from the 
middle of the fifteenth to the end of the 
sixteenth century. The volume begins with 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, and closes with the ro- 
mantic career of Bianca Cappello, giving 
a just appreciation of the brilliant traits 
as well as the less admirable qualities of 
this remarkable woman. Equally frank 
and fascinating is the story of the Bella 
Simonetta, whose loveliness was celebrated 
by famous contemporary poets and paint- 
ers and even inspired Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent to indite sonnets. The book gives 
an excellent historical survey of the re- 
vival and development of the arts and in- 
tellectual culture in which Florence took 
the leading part. The illustrations are 
fifteen portraits of the principal charac- 
ters 

Fragments of documents of the highest 
importance for the history of the Athenian 
drama, preserved on pieces of Greek in- 
scriptions of which some were cut about the 
middle of the fourth century, B. c., and 
some in later centuries, have recently been 
published with careful revision by Prof. 
Adolf Wilhelm of Vienna, the most bril- 
liant and learned of living epigraphists 
(‘Urkunden dramatischer Auffithrungen in 
Athen,” Vienna, 1906). These documents 
consist chiefly of lists of victors in the lyric 
and dramatic contests. In one set of rec- 
ords, further information is given, and the 
first preserved fragment testifies that in 
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Pericles acted as choregus, i. ¢., 
undertook the expense of providing the 
chorus for the “Persians” of schylus— 
the one great historical play which has 
come down from antiquity, and a play of 
special interest since its subject is the 
battle of Salamis, in which the poet himself 
had taken part less than eight years pre- 
viously. While the name of A®schylus is 
on the first fragment, an in- 
genious combination of arguments proves 
that eight poets at Athens had won vic- 
tories in the tragic contests before him 
This agrees fairly well with the traditional 
statement that tragedy was introduced for- 
mally and officially, at Athens, in 535 B. c., 
and that the first victory of schylus was 
in 484 B. c. When these inscriptions with 
regard to the dramatic contests at Athens 
were first published, scholars were inclined 
suppose that they were the original 
records, from which Aristotle derived his 
information for his works on the presenta- 
tion of dramas and on dramatic victories, 
but now the truth seems to be that two 
of these lists were based on his researches, 
while another was independent. Wilhelm’s 
book contains many notable examples of 
certain information secured from but & 
few letters on a fragment of stone. The 
volume contains also elucidations of the 
lists of victors by the lamented Kaibel. 
Perhaps no other scholar 1s named in the 
work more frequently and courteously than 
Professor Capps of Chicago, who has done 
more than any other American for the ex- 
ploration of this field. Scholars will be 
glad to have so authoritative a presentation 
of the subject, and will welcome the new 
light which Wilhelm throws upon a compli- 
cated and difficult matter. The book is not 
intended for beginners. The latest (Octo- 
ber) number of Classical Philology con- 
tains an interesting article on one part of 
the subject by Professor Kérte of Giessen. 

“In these chambers died Oliver Gold- 
smith,” is an inscription which the Bench- 
ers of the Middle Temple have placed on 
the wall of the room in Brick Court in 
which Goldsmith breathed his last. This 
memorial—of red granite and bronze—de- 
signed by Percy Fitzgerald, contains also 
the poet’s likeness. 

Prof. Oscar Levertin, who died in Stock- 
holm on the 22d of September after only a 
few days’ illness, at the age of forty-four 
years, was one of the notable figures in 
Swedish literature. He began his literary 
career in the early eighties, while still a 
student at the University of Upsala, and 
took a prominent part in the work of the 
young realistic school that grew up round 
August Strindberg. Beginning as a novelist, 
abandoned temporarily prose for 
poetry, in which he rose to eminence; his 
latest poetical production, “‘Salomo and 
Morolf,” a passionate and sombre epic, pub- 
lished a year ago, is already spoken of as a 
classic. As an essayist, Levertin was easily 
the first among contemporary Swedish writ- 
ers, and as literary and art historian he oc- 
cupies a very prominent place. Connected 
with the University of Stockholm since 1893, 
the last seven years as full professor, 
he drew large audiences to his lectures. His 
publisher, K. O. Bonnier, is quoted to the 
effect that he left material for six or seven 
volumes of belles-lettres and criticism, be- 
sides the large work on Linné, on which he 
was at work at the time of his death 
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to 


he soon 

















The annual report of Dr. John Shaw | ter but Central An 1 has wit 
Billings, the director of the New York Pub- | 18 teachers ar pupils wt 
lic Library, is a document of more than South America has fewer than 738 
local interest Dt Billings makes this | schools, with 1,090 teachers and 30,440 pu 
summary of the work for the year ending pils Here the percentage of German pu- 
June 30, 1906 ‘ pils is S87. Africa, although the seat of the 

In the reference branches, readers and | German colonies ha only 43 establish 
Visitors numbered 216,428; 173,223 desk ap-.| ments, with 127 teachers and iy 

-= = patted ces . 
plicants consulted 778,652 volumes (corre- Asia 18 wo ft her ned 1 ie 
sponding figures fur 1904-5 being 159,695 seer ling Ai 
Regal | . stral has 77 school go ft 

desk applicants and 615,454 volumes); 58 while Australia has 7 nects onem 
887 volumes and 121,332 pamphlets were | 4nd 2,620 pupils 
received; 26,966 volumes and 8,913 pam . 
phiets were accessioned making the total We have before us the « mposition of a 
number available for readers 684.512 vol kindergarten schoolgirl! of nine, consisting 
umes and 265,461 pamphlets, a total of of sixty-seven words There are nine 
49,973 pieces in the reference d« nt ' a= 

1 ‘ ( department, | crane spe yr, two I ' l 
which, with the 865.482 volumes in the | ° ances of misspelling, tw being tale 
circulation department, give a total of 1.- for tail’’ and “hare for ha ind « 
915,455 pieces in the whole library The | biles"’ for bells.’ On the othe hand 
print department now contains 56.835 prints; | the writer successfully coped with 
there has been little increase in the mu- | “thought” , 
Sic map or manuscript departments j ee — oS ae -_— 
There were catalogued 33.865 volumes and | eation” as the proscribe 1 though of tt 
36,062 pamphlets; the number of cards | reformers) children and fing: 
writt as 5,12 ips for , T 

ritten was 106,124 of slips for the copy- | These longer words must have been visual 
ing machine, 33,161; the public catalogues i 
in the Astor and Lenox reading-rooms con ized or memorized; the monosyllabic fail 
tain now 1,321,600 cards; the official cata- | Ue’ Were phonetic, as was “bonot" fo 
logues at these two buildings contain 936,- | “bonnet This demonstrates what is a 
419 cards 66 Tr ‘als are xed | 

cards; 1,664 periodical are indexed | fact of common observation. that child i 

number by number, for which 15,832 cards ! . 
or printer's slips were written Periodi- and illiterate adults spell with incalculal 
cals currently received amount to 6.052 indifference to the seeming hardness” of 
readers of Periodicals at the Astor branch cur English orthography, and hit the mark 
number 30,551, and these readers called for 
a s with the eve where they m it with the 
234,612 single numbers or pieces 

In the circulation department, the num- | ““' An analogous state of things | 
ber of branches has increased from 31 to | be remarked in the spoken vocabulary of 
35, volumes in the department from 476,- the unlearned, which is full of surp 
597 to 565,482, circulation for home use 
from 3,691,500 to 4,752,628: 7 Carnegie 


branches have been opened (a total of 18): 
1 is ready for opening, 5 have buildings 
under way, 3 have plans preparing: 3 new 
sites have been secured, making a total of 
27 sites available for, or occupied by, Car- 
negie branches. 

The library of the late Richard B. Sinton 
of Richmond will be offered at auction by 
the Merwin-Clayton Sales Company of this 
city October 24-26. It contains many books 
on Virginia, including some rare items 

The forty-fourth annual convocation of 
the University of the State of New York 
will be held in the Capitol at Albany, Oc- 
tober 25, 26, and 27. The principal speak- 
ers are: Elmer E. Brown, recently appoint- 
ed commissioner of education for the Unit- 
ed States; Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
of Columbia University; the Right 
Monsignor Lavelle of New York city; 
George E. Merrill, president of Colgate 
University; George K. Hawkins, principal 
of the Plattsburgh Normal School; James 
J. Sheppard, principal of the High School 
of Commerce, New York Charles D 
Larkins, principal of the Manual Training 
High School, New York On Friday 
morning Andrew S. Draper, the commis- 
sioner of Education, will address the con- 
on the subject of examinations 
and academic funds There will be a din- 
ner on Friday evening, October 26, in con- 
junction with the annual dinner of the Hud- 
son River Schoolmasters’ Club 

The German the 
handsome sum of half a million marks per 
annum for the of 970 German 
schools on the five continents of the globe 
non-German countries of Europe there 
are of teach- 
ing force 
and 10,290 pupils; of the latter 64 per cent. 
are Germans. These found 
scattered over all Europe, only Austria and 
Switzerland being exceptions. The United 
States also has no schools of this charac- 
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LITERARY BIOGRAPHY 


George Herbert and His Times By A G 
Hyde New York: G. P. Putnam's 8 
$2.75 
Thanks to the beautiful life by Izaak 

Walton, and to the self-revelations in hia 

own verse and prose, George Herbert is 

one of the most distinct and attractive 
personalities of the seventeenth century 

Shorthouse, who wrote an Introduction for 

“The Temple,” was much drawo to Her 

bert, and undoubtedly had him definitely 

in mind when forming the character of 

John Inglesant The finely wrought ds 

scription of the life of the Ferrars at 

Little Gidding in the same book has not 

| only stamped on the general memory a pk 
ture of one of the main influences that 
shaped Herbert's career, but has also 
thrown an atmosphere of reality about th« 
whole religious movement in which our 
poet played a part—such is the power of 
fiction. In coming to this theme Mr. Hyde 
has nothing new to add to our knowledge 
of Herbert's life or surroundings Sut 
he has a cultivated style, is well read in 


the general field, and from common sources 
has put together a thoroughly entertaining 
volume 

It is proper to add, however, that 
matter of style his work is not free from 
the epithetic padding which almost always 


in the 


mars these books in which the purpose 
to be entertaining and “‘literary’’ openly 
predominates. Why, for example, after the 


work has already been alluded to several 


times, is it necessary to say ‘‘Grosart’s 
large edition of Herbert's writings’? Or 
why, when Quarles is named, must he be 


characterized as ‘‘the well-known author, 


etc."’? This soft style is the mark of a wholw 


group of modern books to which Mr 
Hyde's biography belongs. And, again, ia 
the matter of reading it is evident that 
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Mi Hyde is unacquainted with Profes- | unpoetical, and some of the 


sor Palmer's recent edition of Herbert's 
English Works. With those volumes before 
him he would have been spared from 
quoting At first thou gave’’ for gav'st; 
ind he would surely have added certain 
eesential considerations to his critical 


chapters He does not seem aware of the 
fact that the date when Herbert became 
deacon, July 1626, has been finally deter- 
mined, and he misdates Herbert's ordina- 
tion as priest 

rhere 


genre, a certain amount of beating about 


to be expected in the 


is, too, as is 
find material which may excusably be 
called illustrative But in the present case 
the result has 
usual In particular, the account of life 
st Westminster 


been somewhat happier than 
School is acceptable, and 
shows from what stern discipline the best 
flowers of literature spring. The later ex 
perience of Coleridge and Lamb is a bet- 
ter known example, but the requirements 
it Christ's Hospital in the eighteenth cen- 
with the 


Hyde has 


mild in 
rigor at old Westminster Mr 


tury were comparison 
it his service also a chapter on Little Gid 
ding, which ought to be read in connection 
with the “John 
Donne's 


corresponding chapter in 
Inglesant.”’ Nor is a sketch of 

life entirely superfluous, in consideration 
of the great influence of Donne's poetry on 
the work of the younger man On the 
whole, the narrative is entertainingly put 
together and in 
character Mr 


Professor 


summing up Herbert's 
liyde takes a middle ground 
between Palmer's unjustifiable 
denial to Herbert of the epithet “holy” and 
the contrary view of him as a man totally 
world No better 


withdrawn from the 


specimen of the book could be chosen than 
this paragraph from the “Conclusion”: 


His character, as presented by his more 
intimate writings, is that of a man of 
strong intellect and high ambitions, by no 
moans unworldly or without human pas- 
sions, perfected and humanised by disap- 
pointment, suffering, and self-subjection. 
With him the note of conflict, of perpetual 
warfare against natural bias and inclina- 
tion, is everywhere present; he is the most 
militant, if not the most combative, of 
saints. And herein lies the seeming para- 
dox of the association of his name with 
things of beauty, rest, and peace—with the 
quiet of country churchyards, the freshness 
of summer skies and mornings, the solemn 
tillness of the chancel and the altar It 
however, the familiar paradox of the 
natural world We do not pereeive or 
understand the price paid for the apparent 
repose of Nature; that what seems to us 
an inert, effortless calm, is really the re- 
iltant of a thousand active forces; that 
our dreaming planet moves in a very whirl- 
pool of dust and broken fragments of the 
and that the peace of our flelds, tn 
more enses than one, is the outcome of 
“battles long ago.” 


Cosmos 


rhe weakest part of the book, as in most 
hbooka of the 


o deal with 


class, is that whioh pretends 


eriticiam Donne's life is 
given at length, but the relation of Donne's 
poetry to Herbert's Is left in the vague 
There is no attempt to analyze Herbert's 
traneference of the Elizabethan amorous 
atyle to religious use There is no ade 
quate comparison of Herbert with Crashaw, 
Vaughan, and the other religious poets of 
There ia, 


eriticiam except of the 


the day in short, practically no 


most amateurish 
sort. Mr. Hyde quotes at length the “Sweet 
Day, 80 cool, so calm, so bright,”’ and com 
ments thus “It is, of course, an imperfect 


some of the conceits are distinctly 


poem 





The Nation. 


words and 
phrases now out of date; but of its kind 
it is an imperishable gem, alike above criti- 
cism and praise.” Where are the flaws? 
and why, one asks, is an imperfect and 
partly unpoetical poem above criticism? A 
little less condescension and a little more 
precision would be becoming in one who 


undertakes to criticise. 





The Life of Alfred de Musset By Arvéde 
Done into English by Charles 
Printed for Subscribers 
Hill Co 

What a volume of the plain and busi- 
Francais is 


Barine 
Connor Hayden 


Only by Edwin C 


ness-like (Grands Ecrivains 
doing in this sumptuous and unrecogniz- 
wide margins, 


able disguise—large paper 


uncut edges, and the like—is a mystery. 
The original is some thirteen years old 
by this time; and the curiosity which has 
produced the translation, seems as tardy 
as dilettante. Perhaps the solution of the 
puzzle is to be found in the reputation and 
character of the poet; for the biography 
is by no means one of the best of the ser- 
ies. The account of the liaison with 
George Sand, on which his life turns and 


which might prove an attraction for the 


desultory reader, is anything but satis- 
factory from any point of view. It is 
written in a semi-nretaphysical, a sort of 
erotico-psychological vein, which serves 


but to muddle a set of facts that have to 
gain only by plain statement or complete 
translation itself, 
though well enough in general, such a 
masterpiece of English as to merit a set- 
ting quite so luxurious. In particular, it 
seems a decided mistake for the ordinary 
hand to try to render a poet in verse. 


oblivion Nor is the 


“Of hope I cannot sing, 
Nor glory nor of bliss, 
Nor yet of suffering 
The mouth a silent thing 
To hear the heart, I wis."’ 
This is what becomes of “La Nuit de 
Mai.” But de Musset himself is the kind 
of writer who has a very particular at- 
traction for the amateur of life and let- 
ters His own literary nonchalance, his 
devotion to pleasure, his airs of gentility 
and knowingness, his brilliant youth, his 
absorption in an illusory and impossible 
his final disenchantment and col- 
lapse—these features of his brief spasmod- 
ic being are naturally fitted to arrest the 
curious; while to the young and romantic 
and the amateur is incurably a little of 
both—he is as good a subject for a cult 


passion 


as he ever was 


BOOKS ABOUT SHAKSPERE 


Wolf Fuller's monograph 
reprinted from 
Philology, is one of the most 
contributions to Shak- 
sperian scholarship It is based upon an 
examination of an Dutch play 
written by Jacob Struijs about 1630. From 
with Shak- 
spere’s tragedy and the earlier versions of 
Fuller finds (1) that large 
Dutch play go back to 
Boaistuau, or some translator of his French 
version; (2) that one significant incident 


Dr. Harold de 
on “Romeo and Juliette,” 
Modern 


notable of recent 
obscure 
a comparison of this drama 
the story Dr 


portions of the 


finds ite counterpart only in Brooke's Eng- 
lish poem; (3) that Struijs and Shakspere 


| 
| 
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have many points of agreement not found 
in any other author. Recalling Brooke's 
statement that he had seen the story on 
the stage, Dr. Fuller concludes that the 
Dutch version is derived from this lost 
English play, and that the agreements be- 
tween Struijs and Shakspere are due to 
Shakspere having used the same source. 
By making allowances for the characteris- 
tically Dutch elements in Struijs and sub- 
tracting these, he presents the residue of 
the Dutch play as a plausible approxima- 
tion co Shakspere’s immediate source. The 
argument is worked out with ingenuity and 
moderation, and though the conclusion 
hardly admits of mathematical demonstra- 
tion, the author has brought it to a de- 
gree of probability which gives it a right 
to be regarded as the most likely hypothe- 
sis so far advanced. 

The Poet Lore Company of Boston has 
issued a volume by Dr. F. W. Kilbourne on 
“Alterations and Adaptations of Shake- 
speare.”” The book consists of a series of 
descriptions of the various acting and op- 
eratic versions of Shakspere’s plays, from 
the Restoration to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, with a general discus- 
sion of the literary tendencies displayed 
in these adaptations. The list includes 
nearly ninety different alterations, all of 
them bad, in the opinion of the critic. 
Of the thirty-seven plays of Shakspere, 
only three—“I. Henry VI.,” “Henry VIII.,” 
and “‘Othello’’—seem to have escaped the 
presumptuous attempts at improvement of 
the theatrical hacks of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The only cheer- 
ful element in this necessarily somewhat 
dismal treatise is the indication of the 
growth of reverence for the text of Shak- 
spere in more modern times. 

Sidney Lee has reprinted through the 
Oxford University Press his article in the 
Library, “Notes and Additions to the Cen- 
sus of Copies of the Shakespeare First 
Folio.”” He takes occasion to make a few 
corrections of the Census compiled by him 
for the Oxford facsimile of the First Folio, 
and describes fourteen copies which have 
come under his notice since 1902. The to- 
tal of known extant copies now stands at 
172. Some interesting statistics are given 
as to the geographical distribution of these 
copies, the most significant fact being the 
steady migration to America. At present 
there are known to be on this side of the 
Atlantic sixty-two copies, as against one 
hundred and five in England; and Mr. Lee 
estimates that by the end of the next twen- 
ty-five years this ratio may be reversed. 
Last year saw the highest price yet reached 
in the history of Shakspere Folio collect- 
ing, when Marsden J. Perry of Providence 
paid ten thousand pounds for a set of the 
four Folios. Of this sum Mr. Lee reckons 
that the copy of the First Folio must be 
assigned about three-fifths, or $30,000. The 
largest number of copies known to have 
been owned by a single collector is now in 
the possession of H. C. Folger, jr., of 
Brooklyn, who has so far accumulated 
eight. . 

“Where Shakespeare Set his Stage,” by 
Elise Lathrop (James Pott & Co.), is a 
pretty picture book. It is difficult to find 
justification for further commendation. 
The text professes to describe for twelve 
plays the localities in which Shakspere 
laid his scenes, and the personal appear- 
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ance and general characteristics of the | 


chief personages, to determine the exact 
period of the actions, and to mention the 
sources of the plots. The work is based 
upon personal visits to the supposed 
scenes, and upon what appear to be second 
and third-hand authorities. The state- 
ments as to sources are singularly un- 
trustworthy, and the places described have 
often no real relation even to the nominal 
scene at the time of the action, and were 
rarely such as were pictured either by 
Shakspere or by his audience. No harm 
will be done to readers who confine them- 
selves to the illustrations, but the letter- 
press is capable of conveying many mis- 
leading ideas to uninformed youth. 


STUDIES IN HISTORY. 


In Olde Connecticut. Being a record of 
quaint, curious and romantic Happen- 
ings there in Colonie Times and later. 
By Charles Burr Todd. (The Grafton His- 
torical Series, edited by Henry B. Stiles.) 
New York: The Grafton Press. $1.25 net. 


Historical Towns of the Connecticut River 
Valley. By George S. Roberts. Illustrat- 
ed. Schenectady, N. Y.: Robson & Adee. 


The Connecticut River and the Valley of 
the Connecticut. Three hundred and 
Fifty Miles from Mountain to Sea. His- 
torical and descriptive. By Edwin M. 
Bacon. Illustrated. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 


Amid the many recent books devoted to 
the history and descriptive topography of 
New England, Connecticut and the river 
and valley bearing its name have no rea- 
son to feel neglected. Fast on the heels 
of Adams’s portly two-volume history of 
Wethersfield, come three more books, all of 
interest—two of them covering identical 
ground, but so unlike in treatment that 
they call for somewhat careful examina- 
tion. 

Although Mr. Todd’s volume is the first 
of a series, the purpose of which as stated 
by the general editor is “to collect and 
combine into a coherent whole these varied 
historical data,’’ the impression grows, in 
looking over his pages, that the number of 


books producible through such methods 
might easily become illimitable. An easy 
and unconcerned stroll through several 


Connecticut towns, where traditions are 
richest, a few admirable anecdotes and his- 
torical reminiscences, with quotations from 
not unfamiliar sources—such is the spirit 
of these two hundred and fifty readable 
pages. An effect of incongruity and ami- 
able purposelessness is heightened by the 
fact that several of these papers—all of 
which were originally contributed in a dis- 
connected way to various journals—were 
written some years ago. The chapter, for 
instance, on the beginnings of a great rail- 
road (the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford) dwells insistently on the circum- 
stance that the year 1832, when opposition 
to the charter of the new enterprise began, 
was only fifty years ago. Severe self-edit- 
ing would have removed this and several 
other like obstructions to the generally 
even course of some agreeable wanderings 
through Fairfield, Saybrook, Killingworth, 
New London, Groton, Lebanon, Litchfield, 
East Granby, and other places, all of them 





The 


flavored with an excellent antiquity 
of the chapters are distinctly padded with 
matter presenting no fresh historical sug- 
gestions, and offering no especial reason 
for their presentation. Such a chapter is 
“Connecticut’s “Declaration of 
dence.” Mr. Todd allows his passion for 
romantic appreciation to carry him back 
too far. All old books are to him ponder- 
ous and worn-eaten tomes, the early writ 
ers all ancient chroniclers, and the set- 
tlers are stern-browed. 

Good stuff is the paper on the Whale- 


Nation. 


Some 


Indepen- 
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erts are charming, and fortunately do not 


| household ware 


boat Privateersmen on the Sound, which | 


has the promise of a volume in its few 
pages. Although “Mining in Connecticut” 
has some of the familiar phraseology of 
a twentieth century copper prospectus, 
there is not a page too much of the ex- 
cellent description of the old revolution- 
ary Newgate at Simsbury (near East Gran 
by), converted from an abandoned copper 
mine into a prison, and long ago forsaken 
The mysterious ““Moodus noises’*at Mt. Tom 
near East Haddam are more hinted at than 


described; the subject would have borne a | 


fuller exposition. Mr. Bacon and Mr. Rob- 
erts in their books also fail to do justice 
to the once awesome phenomena of Moodus 
Mr. Todd in truth has, not witho.t adroit 
ness, let his readers stop far short of sa- 
tiety. It is all pleasing to read, but wants 
the importance of coherent narrative work- 
ing toward some definite result—a book for 
the fireside and not for the historian’s 
shelves. 

Such a work as Mr. Roberts’s ‘‘Historical 
Towns of the Connecticut River Valley’ 
would be more usable, though possibly not 
so attractive, were it frankly built on 
more strictly cyclopedic lines. Its wealth 
consists mostly in the assemblage of anec- 
dotes, and of certain of the vital histori- 
cal facts appertaining to each of the towns, 
from Saybrook at the mouth of the river 
to Windsor, Vt., far from the head. Lan- 
caster and Hanover above Windsor he omits 
altogether. It is not a book to read through 
like Mr. Bacon’s, for it has only a topo- 
graphical continuity without historical con- 
sistency. The mind does not jump con- 
tentedly from town to town, glancing here 
at a list of the early settlers, there at 
some local tradition, however charming, 
but gaining meanwhile no sequential effect 
of the development, social, political, or his- 
torical, of the whole valley. For this rea- 
son the cyclopedic or dictionary method 
would have brought out the distinctive fea- 
tures of this book more clearly. As it 
is, such a complicated story as the land 
grant difficulties in New Hampshire and 
Vermont, has to be distributed among the 
various towns mentioned by Mr. Roberts, 
whereas a clear and separate consideration 
of this important historical phase is given 
in Mr. Bacon’s book. Praise is due the 
author, however, for what he has done 
toward preserving a multitude of ancient 
and passing anecdotes and legends, remem- 
bered by few, if at all, and losing accuracy, 
if not flavor, with each generation. In 


this respect his contribution to the minut- | 
er New England historical lore is richer | 


than that furnished by Mr. Bacon, who 
evidently has been restrained by the limi- 
tation of space, yet is plainly as fond of 
his anecdote and ancient tale as the other 
chronicler. 

The illustrations furnished by Mr. Rob- 


conflict with the embellishments in the 
they reveal more fully 
the detail of localities—old buildings. trees 


monuments, 


other work, since 


interiors, even 
and personal effects All 


gravestones 


these illustrations are from photographs 
by W. Earl Weller, who has levelled his 


camera with the eye of a sympathetic h 


torian. 
The index confines itself + y to 
names and omits many pla { 


jects; no references. fo ! anee i ’ 


be found to mines an 
and important feature of the va 
history; nor are there inv ref 


ferries, steamboat railroad or ina 

all contributory factors to the evolving 
civilization of earlier days on the river 
and touched upon incidentally throughout 
the volume. A more analyti lex w i 
have greatly relieved the conge f th 
text. and served to reveal its rich 

By far the most important of this trio of 

books is Edwin M. Bacon's The ¢ 

ticut River and the Valley of the ¢ 

ticut,”” a volume of magnifice in 
its broad measur f pe and n rous 
half-tones illustrating the weep of the 
fair stream for three hundred and fif 
miles As fond a Mr Todd of the an 

tome, or the owlet in the coping, or our 
stern-browed ancestry as turated with 
local anecdote and tradition a Mr. Rob 
erts, Mr. Bacon puts a masterly restraint 
;} upon his predilection rhe proportions of 
the long stretch have been duly ! 
ered, and the narrative, not unlike the 
river which it portrays, runs consistent! 
though compressed within brimming pag 
from cover to cover—a happy concurrence 
of literary ease and historical severity 


| 


| 


Not content with stopping long enough to 


cover the requirement of each locality, 
Mr Bacon has managed to bring the 
striking autonomies—of the various Con 
necticut entiment into a rt of homo 
geneity without doing violence to the tin 
dividuality of each; while all is dominated 
by the central motive of the Beautiful 
River’’—President Timothy Dwight's own 
appellation—itself. The differing attitude 
of the two books l well seen in their 
dealings with such a town as Wethersfield 
Conn Mr. Bacon devote to it a secant 
three pages, and Mr Roberts nineteen, 


inclusive of some vivid illustrations Mr 
Bacon seizes the two features of the town 
most salient to his historical perception 

its aforetime reputation for the culture of 
onions, and the Webb and Deane houses, in 
both of which Washington had been a 
guest, and the latter of which was the 
home of Silas Deane, Wethersfield’s be 
known but not most honored son Mr 
Roberts, ignoring Deane, tells without hes 
tation of the first setting of a white wo 
man’s foot at this place on Connecticut 
soil, although the story has been held to be 
apocryphal. Mr. Roberts has also devoted 
preceded by the 


children in 


three pages to the suicide, 
murder of his wife and four 
a tragedy wisely for- 
better thing to 


1782, of one Beadle 
gotten when there are 
commemorate 

We have dwelt upon the point of view 
held by each of these well instructed writ 
ers, not for the purpose of finding fault 
with either, but to show how rich and still 
unexhausted is the historical soll which 
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they have in diverse manner sought to till 
Each book has its place, and was worth 
the doing Mr. Roberts will appeal more 
to those who sprang from one or other of 
these rare New England spots, and who 
share his enthusiasm; while Mr. Bacon 
provides a more liberal feast for those who 
read fast and widely, and are grateful for 
o much mental food without danger of sur- 


feit a painstaking, but rapid survey 
of the Dutch occupation, the pioneer 
ettlements and forts, the terrible In- 
dian warfares, with their incredible 
exposures and ‘“captivities,” the story 
of the upper valley land grants, the 
foundation of Dartmouth College, and 
strategic formation of Vermont; then the 


river as a means of transportation and nav- 
igation; and topography 
of the stream and its natural bounds. It is 
a notable story, picturesquely and feeling- 


lastly, a careful 


ly told. 

One observation arising from the perusal 
of the two larger books, for Mr. Todd's 
work is of another class, calls for expres- 


Although the present aspect and de- 


ion 

velopment of places like Springfleld and 
Hartford receive some careful attention, 
rot it is noticeable that both Mr. Bacon 
and Mr. Roberts have found the past so 
alluring and have confined themselves so 
largely to it, that they seem to have ig- 
nored the actualities of the life that now 
sin these river communities It is a fault 
to be generously dealt with in historians 
whose ways are ways of pleasantness 


Le Ovigini del Risorgimento Italiano (1789- 


1815) By Francesco Lemmi Milan: 

Hoepli (Lire 6.50.) 

This is the latest volume in the excel- 
lent Collezione Storica Villari—a_ series 
which serves as a monument to the influ- 
ence of Prof. Pasquale Villari, Italy’s fore- 
most historian in recent times It covers 
mportant ground in a way which will be, 

the general reader, at least, more sat- 
isfactory than that of either Cantd or Tiv- 
iront Signor Lemmi tells a plain tale, 
thout rhetorical embellishment and 
without passion. To be able to make such 
i tale plain is the best proof of his ability 

in an introductory chapter, he gives a 
! ription of the reform movement which, 
bout the middle of the eighteenth century 
inquestionably improved the condition of 
the Itallans, but he is right In declaring 
that Joseph II Leopold, and the other 
benevolent despots had solely in view the 
strengthening of their own power. If they 
tif_y resented the meddling of the Church 
in matters of state, if they aimed at mak 
ing thelr ubjects more prosperous and 
ontented, if they furnished a mild and 
enlightened administration, it was because 


they hoped thereby to strengthen their own 


lominion. In politics, as in personal con- 
duet the motive often counts for more 
than the act; so these apparently liberal 


acta of the despots had no liberal motive 
conscious steps on the 


On 


ind’ they were not 


road to representative government 
Italians more 
they tended 


enervation = of 


the contrary, by making the 


with thelr 


the 


contented rulers, 


to prolong political 
italy 

The great 
from the 
that, if it 


outside— 
Revolution; but even 
remained on the outside, 


impulse from 


French 


came 


had 
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might have failed to arouse the Peninsula. 
Fortunately for the Italians, the French 
were bent on forcing their political prin- 
ciples upon the rest of Europe. Bona- 
parte crossed the Alps, primarily to oust 
the Austrians; and, having achieved this 
end, he proceeded to Gallicize Italy. The 
human brain is like a pot of earth ready 
for seeds of any variety. The Italian 
brain, which had long lain fallow, eagerly 
received the Gallic Republican seeds, and 
quickly grew a crop. But when Bonaparte 
was metamorphosed into Napoleon, and 
Gallic Republicanism into Imperialism, the 
Italian Republican crop’ withered. The 
Italians perforce submitted to Napoleon’s 
domination. They saw the north made a 
kingdom for his stepson Beauharnais, the 
centre set apart as a kingdom for his sis- 
ter Elise, the south made a kingdom for 
his brother Joseph, and later for his broth- 
er-in-law Murat. And when calamity 
overtook him and he abdicated, their first 
impulse was to rejoice, for in his down- 
fall they expected to find the opportunity 
for their own political hopes. 

Signor Lemmi follows this evolution with 
the sureness of an expert detective. He 
has ability in discerning essen- 
tials, and in condensing much material 
desiccating it. He enables you 
to watch the fluctuations of sentiment in 
each district. He discloses the cross-cur- 
rents of dynastic aspirations, 
interfered with the orderly sweep 
political stream. You understand, 
for why Genoa and Turin, or 
Florence and Rome, took their Gallic ex- 
perience with very different emotions. 

In dealing with debated points, which test 
the historian's judgment and fairness, Sig- 
nor Lemmi is uniformly satisfactory. He 
shows up, with dispassionate moderation, 
perfidy towards the Venetians 
and Nelson's perfidy towards the Neapoli- 
He discriminates between Napo- 
leon's wisdom in abolishing the temporal 
power of the Pope and his indiscreet trucu- 
lence (to no harsher term) towards 
Pius VII. personally. Thoroughly Italian 
in his outlook, he sets truth before pa- 
triotism so honestly that you cannot doubt 
that the Italians in the Napoleonic era 
were hardly fitted to profit by indepen- 
if independence had been granted 
But out of the turmoil of that per- 
when many of them became soldiers 
and many more became adepts in modern 
of administration, sprang the 
forces which were to make Italy indepen- 
dent, free, and united. 

The plan of the series in which Signor 
Lemmi's volume appears does not permit 
references, or bibliography, so 
that readers may often regret that he can- 
give the sources of his statements. 
They may feel, sometimes, that the style 
might be livelier without forfeiting ac- 
But on the whole, the work is too 
sound and able to be seriously affected by 
minor shortcomings. It is the best in this 
interesting fleld, and well worthy of being 
translated 


unusual 
without 
local or 
which 


of the 
instance, 


Napoleon's 


tans 


use 


dence, 
them 
lod, 


methods 


footnotes, 


not 


curacy 


RECENT FICTION. 


On Newfound River. By Thomas Nelson 
Page New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


The charming colored frontispiece por- 





trait by John Edwin Jackson of Mr. Page's 
heroine puts one into the right mood for 
the story. A very pretty girl stands pen- 
sively by an open window into which 
Southern bloom is peering. Her flowered 
gown and the arrangement of her soft hair 
tell of days before the war, while the 
graceful hands, the delightful nose, and 
the fascinating tilt of the upper lip have 
the perennial attraction that belongs to 
all well-conducted heroines of whatever 
time or clime. Thus then in the story we 
meet what we expect, the Southern life of 
an earlier day: hot-tempered men and 
gracious women, trusty slaves, negro-hunt- 
ing whites, the grocery-store-town-meeting, 
and the open-air court of justice. The 
love-story, however, is the thing and is 
young, Arcadian, rough-running, happily 
arriving. Mr. Page explains that it is a 
story enlarged; explicitly not a novel, but 
“a love story, pure and simple,” and such 
it will be found, a delicate finished speci- 
men of its author's art. 





The County Road. By Alice Brown. Bos- 


ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The thirteen stories that make this vol- 
ume are excellent reading. Most of them 
are set in the kitchens and dooryards of 
New England houses; nearly all are envel- 
oped in the young green of the spring, and 
every one deals with a human predica- 
ment. If in earlier stories Miss Brown has 
seemed ensnared in her own subtleties, 
she has now shaken herself bravely free. 
The note oftenest sounded is of the nar- 
row inability of some one to understand 
some one else; and so the farmer’s wife 
has a starved soul sickness, the farmer’s 
son or daughter is held in leash by the 
mother, the old arithmetician is snubbed 
by his daughter, the wife wilts under the 
withholding of praise by her husband. But 
every instance is treated with a health- 
fulness which may well be called origin- 
ality. Some one’s common or uncommon 
sense always comes to the rescue. The 
balloon soars but comes home. There was 
once a kind of story classified as pie and 
piety fiction. Miss Brown’s is pie and 
problem fiction, but the women do not 
Stare at their own souls as closely as once 
they did, and the pie is well baked. There 
is no abatement of cleverness and there is 
an increase of rational motive, which both 
go to make a heartily agreeable volume. 





Prisoners Fast Bound in Misery and Iron 
By Mary Cholmondeley. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

This novel is first of all interesting. It 
has a veritable story, full of surprises, 
climbing steadily to the culminating point. 
By a chain of incidents, ingenious and orig- 
inal (even though they include a man hid- 
ing behind a screen in a lady’s boudoir), 
an innocent man is so involved that he 
chooses to go to prison to shield the name 
of a woman with whom he is in love. She, 
lacking the courage to speak the self-in- 
criminating word which would set him 
free, allows him to languish in chaing for 
two years, and meantime is wooed success- 
fully by the prisoner's elder brother, who 
is quite in ignorance of the blameworthy 
part of her connection with the affair. The 
complication is worked out with no little 
skill, and the chief actors, even those wear- 
ing a minimum of probability, are made 
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alive by their consistency with them- 
selves. The weak, self-steeped heroine 
brings with her every appearance a thrill 
of dislike, which is itself a tribute to her 
reality. That her loves are purely cir- 
cumstantial, and that her conscience op- 
erates only under high pressure from with- 
out, does not prove her an impossible crea- 
tion. On the contrary, the most artificial 
thing about that she should be 
shown at last capable of a large affection 
Even when she is regenerate it is hard to 
take any in her putative soul 
It is in a way a new version of an old 
story The man greatly a 
small-souled woman, sees her reaching her 
greatest spiritual height under the influ- 
ence of a rival incapable of a large love 
The truth is that the devotion of Michael, 
who went to prison, oversteps the bounds 
We know what 








her is 


interest 


who loved 


of the reader's endurance 


happens just beyond the sublime. We 
want to quarrel with a man who says “I 
was yours to keep or throw away,” in 
reply to a woman who has said of her 
later love, “I would not have kept him in 
prison for a day It's you I be- 
trayed, Michael I'm so thankful it was 
you and not him” (an equal obliquity in 
manners and grammar) 

If the story, as said, mounts steadily, 
the reader, at least, is breathless much of 


the way under the suspense and under the 
The ethical broad 
The prisoner bound in iron and 
in in 
The might of the moral 
never belittled its 
made other than costly. 
Michael 
are attractive, 


cleverness. 
and deep 

the 
an austere parallel 
law 


aspects are 


prisoner bound misery are set 


is nor penalties 

the 
unselfishness ap- 
The bishop, 


preémi- 


Magdalen, pluperfects, 
if 
proaching the sin of suicide. 

touched with humanity, 
nently engaging. In the delineation of the 
minors, the black-and-whites, and notably 
the and reflections, are the 
same that marked ‘Red 
characterization 
an almost ghastly cynicism in 
and among the loftiest and as- 
pirations Not a bubble goes unpricked 
A quite bewildering drench of flying spray 
from this watery disillusionment sprinkles 
the gasping reader. In nature, in heaven, 
in the divine law, the author thoroughly 
and largely believes. In human weakness- 
es she luxuriates bitterly. In love as an 
influence she has great faith, but love 
a human relation she sets forth as a 
very one-sided and at its best a very queer 
affair. Witness the love scene between 
Magdalen and Everard. Was ever woman 
in this humor won? 


and 
of an 


more is 


sentiments 
brilliant touches 
With sharp 


in 
Pottage.”’ 
is united 


counsels 


as 


By Harvey J. 
The Century Co. 


Don-a-Dreams O'Higgins 
New York: 
Here is the life history of a visionary. 

He is a little boy in the first chapters, a 

little Canadian, son of a father who, “‘liv- 

ing up to that stern ideal of British par- 
ents which the race has brought to Can- 
ada,”’ thoroughly misunderstands the 
child’s dreamy temperament and treats him 
with a injustice, which the mother’s 
sympathy fails to counteract So little 

Don goes his own way, crying when he 

finds that Santa Claus is a myth, continu- 

“making believe,’ his own solace 


cold 


ally to 


and to the exclusion of all practical edu- 
companion 


cation No can equal him in 
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this game till a little girl comes his way, 
who thenceforth is the sharer at times, the 
object always, of his visions. From a boy 
he day- 
then a man last of alla 
happy in his 


make-believe becomes a student 


dreamer; idealist; 
visionary. And We leave him 
visions 
Half the 
hood 


student 


The child- 
the 


story lies in Canada 


phases drawn; 


life 
extravagance 


are exquisitely 
idy! red more 
of sentiment Then 

to New York and 
the sor- 


them 


is an touct with 


or less 
hero 
adult 
did surroundings 


our young goes 
most 
lets 


the 


dreams 
Yet he 
while toiling 
keep 
ished on the things of the 
all but he 
faith of his people 

playmate; like the 

debt, he 

Trinity,” 


dreams his in 


never 


go, never ceases, at most 


distasteful nour- 
He 


narrow 


work, to his spirit 
imagination 
outgrows the 

despairs for his girl 
of old, “he 


has doubts 


starves; 
he 
student 
he 


never 


is 
on 
his 


in love 
the he 
spiritual ambitions, or 
of of 
has sounded the 
this? “That 
sparkles in the clean air of Manhattan on 
all the life of 
thronged island which seems to catch 
of the reckless 
irresponsible 


is 


in 
yet forsakes 
the inner glimpses 

What 


note 


unworldliness writer 
New York 


jocundity, 


a worid 


as well as 


immense which 
such bustling 
that 
from 


days, 


its sea breezes some 


ness that makes sailors so 


so apparently care-free, so good-natured.” 


Don is an individual visionary in 
that he is no egoist. He does not dream 
sitting still; he carries his dreams into 


wake even when 
He 
makes the blunders of an idealist, but they 


his efforts and can hardly 
he sees happiness coming toward him 


endear him to his friends, 
then take of him. It 
fibre purpose and exe- 
touc hing, 


are blunders that 
scold and 
book of fine 


romantic, 


who care 


is a in 


cution, amusing 


Fourth 


New 


Baedceker’ s and Syria 


Edition 


Palestine 


remodelled and augmented 


York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.60 net 

Baedeker’s “Palestine and Syria” is much 
more than a’ guide-book for tourists and 
travellers It is a hand-book of the cus 
toms, the religions, the history, and the 
antiquities of Palestine, an important and 
necessary part of the library of the Bible 
student and teacher, and of the Oriental 
archeologist. The original hand-book, pub 
lished in 1875, was the work of one of the 
most prominent German Semitists of that 
day, Dr. Albert Socin. In the third edition, 


which appeared in 1898,the Hebrew archwo 
Dr 
with 


Emanuel Benzinger, was 
Dr The died 
and the present edition is the work of 


asso 


logist 


ciated Socin latter in 
1899, 
Dr 


in Jerusalem 


Benzinger, who now makes his home 


Each succeeding edition has 
compressed a largeramount of material in a 

rhe 
making 


smaller space edition is a 


of book 


ing almost as many pages 


present 
Although contain 
the third edi 


marvel 


as 


tion, it is only about one-half as thick 
One entirely new section has been added 
to this edition of the guide-book, namely, 
Route VI., “Mesopotamia and Babylonia.” 
That this region is now for the first time 
included in a guide-book is an evidence of 
the increased interest of tourists and tra- 
vellers in out-of-the-way regions and of 
the increasing possibilities and conven- 
iences of travel The routes from 
Aleppo to Baghdad, by way of Urfa, 
Diarbekr, Mosul, and the Tigris, and 








333 


also by way of ! Euphrates valley 
are traced in thi with note na 
points of interest, including the numerous 
ancient ruins on tl way, and the chief an 
cient sites in Assyria a Baby a In 
the historical sketch prefixed » tl ‘ 
tion the editor has " i tt iw a 
credited date of Sare wun and hae 
placed the Hittites in the y of Mita 
ni on insufflc ic ev ide ‘ B 
general here is at t 
volume the histor i ! geograpl 
ical statements ure reliable and 
to date Everywhere the edit has taken 
advantage of the most recent re arches 
Only eight years have elapsed e the 
appearance of the third ed t t 4 
precisely within those years that a number 
of the most interesting discovert« have 
been made in Palestine, Syria, and Baby 
lonia To specify more exactly in Pales 
tine only, we have from this period the 
excavations in the Shephelah, at G 
Megiddo, and Ta’‘anach the liscovery rf 
the painted tombs at Marissa, and the 
mosaic map at Madeba The author dor 
not seem, however, to have made use of the 
results of the recent German exploration of 
synagogues in Galilee including the exca 
vations at Tell-Hum His statement 
(p 252) that the identification of 
Tell-Hum with Capernaum ; a good a 
certain’ is altogether too atrong, in ‘ 
of the fact that many of the best author 
ties to-day plac« Capernaum at Kha 
Minyeh 

We note that this edition, like the pre 
ceding, places the New Testament Emmaus 
at Kubeibeh, whereas the original guide 
book of Socin inclined we think more 
correctly to Kolonieh rhe changes in 
ind about Jerusalem since the sue of the 
last edition, which have been numerous 
ure n general correctly noted, but by an 
oversig} we fancy, on page 67 Birket I 
ra in poken of as though sti in ex 
istence Fight or ten years ago this wa 
a large, dry pool, precisely as ceacribed in 
the text, but within the last few year 
the pool has been filled with rubbist ) 
that instead of being a pool “120 yards 
long and 41 yvards wide," lying 69 feet 
below the Temple plateau,” there is now 
no pool at all In the notice of Beitin, the 
ancient Bethel, we read that “a little to 
the north of the village is a remarkable 
circle of stones which may possibly have 
had a_religiou significance’ (p. 213) 
There is no circle of stones, but a very re 
markable fleld of natural stone columns, 
8 to 12 or 15 feet in height, and 100 or so 
in number, which took like artificial stone 


exaggerations of the “pillars of tes 


heaps 


which abound throughout the 


wherever one first catches sight of 


timony’ 
country 


a sacred place. On closer examination, how 
ever, one finds that these are in reality 
natural columns, the result of erosion. The 
editor makes no mention of the fact that 
Ramallah has now become a sort of sum 
mer resort for Jerusalem, with comforta 
ble tent and house hotels, to which Jeru 
salemites and foreigners residing in Jeru 
salem repair for rest and refreshment at 
intervals during the hot season. While mer 
tion is made under Sidon of the place of 
discovery of the basalt sarcophagus of King 
Eshmunazar, in 1855 (p. 273), there is no 
notice of the much more remarkable dis- 


covery of Greek and Phenician sarcoph 





Hamdy Bey in 1887, and no indica- 


keeping abreast of in- 
and exceeding 
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recall the part played therein by this same 
principle,” the effort ty 
“convert religion into a sentiment” and the 
resemblance of this effort to Tennyson's in- 
dogma, as 


“anti-dogmatic 


veterate disposition to poetize 


notably in his “In Memoriam.” 


Drama. 


IRVING AS MAN AND ACTOR. 


Reminiscences of Henry Irving. 
Stoker Two volumes. New 
The Macmillan Company. $7.50 net. 


Pr rsonal 
By 
York 


Bram 


I have 
future 
as he 
in his 
preface to these two bulky volumes of per- 
sonal reminiscences, and no one, after read- 
ing them, can deny that to this extent at 
has fully and ably accomplished 


“For my own part the work which 

book is to show 
of Henry Irving, 
So says Bram Stoker, 


undertaken in this 


minds something 


was to me.” 


least he 


his purpose. Of Irving, as man and man- 
ager—a personality potent, intellectual, in- 
domitable, ambitious, honorable, tender. 
imperious, picturesque, and fascinating— 
he gives a most attractive and vital por- 
trait; a portrait, moreover, whose truth- 


fulness is not attested solely by the mani- 
fest enthusiastic af- 
fection and somewhat perfervid Celtic ora- 
tory, but by the plain record of indisputa- 


Sincerity of his pwn 





ble facts, the wonderful sum of Irving’s 
labors and accomplishments, the extraor- 
dinary position which he won for himself 


in the highest literary, artistic, and social 


worlds, the steadfastness with which he 
pursued high ideals, and the esteem and 
reverence in which he was held in the 


hearts of his friends and subordinates. In 
the book is full, accurate, 
and interesting almost from the first page 
the last, in of much matter that 
is not new or strictly relevant; but it will 
bring disappointment to all those who try 


thes respects 


| to spite 


to find in it any illuminating details of 
Irving's growth and development as an 
actor, any definition of the methods of the 
new school of acting which he is said, 
somewhat arbitrarily, to have originated 
(vwrere fortes ante Agamemnona), any ref- 
erence to his peculiar histrionic limita- 


tions, or the notorious defects and manner- 
isms of his style, or any attempt to dis- 
criminate between the comparative excel- 
lence of his different impersonations. With 
Mr. Stoker character is but an 


illustration of a new perfection. So many 


each new 
parts, 
The 


wards 


so many masterpieces 
of Mr. Stoker, 
chief is that 
that 
clever 


indeed, to- 
of a wor- 
of a syco- 
man himself, 
and athlete, he was 
dominated Irving by an hypnotic 
spell. He tells how, in the days of their 
first acquainiance, Irving's recital of Hood's 
Eugene Aram''—an interpretation of weird 
and thrilling made him hysterical 
and demonstrated a bond of emotional sym- 
the which 
intimate and life- 
long this book is a 
monument, equally honorable to both. Rare- 


attitude 


his always 


hipper, although never 


phant A strong and 


good scholar, noted 


by as 


power 


him and actor, 


into an 


pathy between 





ripened quickly 


friendship, of which 


ly has a magnanimous chief had more lov- 
ing or faithful service or any executive of- 
fleer more justly earned the title of right- 


hand 


man 





Unquestionably Irving had genius—if not 
of the highest order—but he had in much 
larger measure that quality which is said 
to be allied to it—the infinite capacity for 
taking pains. Mr. Stoker’s volumes are 
packed with instances of his indefatigable 
details of 


attention to even the minutest 


his comprehensive art. No labor was too 
excessive for him, no cost too great, in 
the execution of his plans. Although he 
had a large and capable staff, nothing was 
done without his personal supervision. Be- 
fore undertaking a classic play he studied 
the principal authorities bearing upon the 
subject, and then formulated in his own 


mind the scene plan which he required. 


In preparing “Romeo and Juliet,” after 
having employed the best available au- 
thority to design the costumes, he re- 


jected them all, and supplied others, which 
he had bimself collecteqd from ancient 
books and prints. He consulted 
surgeon concerning the proper way of lift- 
ing wounded or dead men. He practised 
various poses at odd moments with 
sonal friends. Days and nights he spent 
in drilling the supers for the frays be- 
tween the factions of the Capulets and 


an army 


per- 


Montagus. When no satisfactory music 
could be procured he engaged Sir Julius 
Benedict to write it for him. All stage 


groupings were in accordance with his per- 
sonal directions. In the famous church 
scene of “Much Ado’’—which was never 
seen in its full perfection in New York— 
he went for inspiration to the cathedrals 
of Seville and Burgos, both for architec- 
ture and costumes; and in order that all 
might be correct, and no religious preju- 
dice offended, he asked an eminent Roman 
Catholic prelate to supervise the accessor- 
ies. It was during a visit to Morocco and 
the Levant that he studied effects for his 
Shylock, saying afterwards that he had 
never had any clear notion of what the 
Jew merchant ought to be until he saw 
him in his own habitat. Long before this 
he had begun to study from the life. His 
Digby Grant in “‘Two Roses,” one of his 
earliest great successes, was a reproduc- 
tion of that picturesque adventurer, the 
Chevalier Wikoff, well known in his day on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The mimetic 
ability which Irving showed in this imper- 
sonation was remarkable. 

How comprehensive was his conception 
of any general effect is shown in an inci- 
Aent which occurred during an early re- 
hearsal of “Macbeth.” Sir Arthur Sullivan 
had written the incidental music and was 
present to lead the orchestra. In an im- 
portant scene Irving stopped him. “It is 
he said, “but for our pur- 
pose no good at all.”” Then he proceeded 
by means of swaying gestures, motions of 
the hands and arms, and queer vocal sounds 
to indicate the rhythmical effect that he 
needed. Sir Arthur, greatly to his credit, 
caught the idea, and there and then made 
the needed alterations. Again in preparing 
his spectacle of ‘‘Faust"’ he thought out the 
whole scheme of the wonderful 
Brocken scene, in reference to the dominant 


fine as music, 


color 


note of his own scarlet costume, before put- 
ting the artists to work upon it, and he was 
the practical inventor of the striking tab- 
leau of poised angels in the last act. An- 
other of his minute and al- 
most limitless ingenuity may be found in 
the devices by which he made his tall, gaunt 


instance care 
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figure assume the semblance of the short 
and stout Napoleon in Sardou’s flashy 
“Madame Sans Géne.” The details are too 
long to print. Suffice it to say that all 
kinds of tailor trickery were employed, that 
the furniture was built out of its proper 
proportions, the tallest performers 
brought into contrast with the Emperor 
All this, of course, has nothing to do with 
acting, but is an illustra- 
tion of skilful and conscientious stage man- 
agement. 

Without the help of Irving it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether any of Tennyson's 
dramatic pieces would ever have reached 
the footlights. The old poet evidently had 
the most unbounded faith in the actor, and 
let him cut and transpose at his own dis- 
cretion. When “The Cup,”’ a semi-mythical 
piece, was to be presented the problems of 


and 


significant as 


stage management were many. James 
Knowles constructed the stage tem 
ple of Artemis on the ground 
plan of the great temple of Diana, 
and Alexander Murray of the British 
Museum made researches among the oldest 


Etruscan designs upon which accomplished 
artists fashioned the In 
riolanus” again Irving the 
of Alma Tadema. He ransacked London to 
find suitable stuffs for the costumes which 
he needed. plays he expended 
$75,000 before the curtain was raised on the 
first performance. It is lamentable to think 
that the almost priceless accumulation of 


costumes “Co- 


sought aid 


In some 


scenery and costumes, representing a quar- 
ter of a century of munificent and artistic 
management, away by fire al- 
most in an This blow was the 
turning point in Irving's fortunes, and indi- 
rectly led to the anxieties and labors which 
shertened his life. 

More half of Mr. Stoker’s work is 
devoted to the social side of Irving's life, 
and this part might have been shortened 
with advantage. A man may be known by 
his friends, but not necessarily by his 
acquaintance. But it is a fact that the 
social position of Irving is unique in the 
history of the stage. Neither Garrick nor 
Macready ever stood on such terms with so 
many leaders in politics, literature, sci- 
ence, and the arts. Neither of them, it 
need scarcely be said, entertained with 
such boundless liberality. But to his lib- 
erality Irving added the charms of a de- 
lightful a versatile and well- 
stocked mind, and most catholic taste. He 
elevated the stage not only as an art but 
as a profession. Prime ministers and arch- 
bishops, diplomats and professors, princes 
and potentates, poets, 


was swept 
instant. 


than 


address, 


painters, sculptors, 
and authors of high degree, were proud to 
be in his company. Mr. Gladstone had his 
special corner on his stage, Browning lovea 
to discuss Shakspere with him, Stepniak 
wrote to him a notable commentary on 
“King Lear,’ Tennyson held him in so 
much that he gave him a free 
hand in relation to his noble “Becket.” 
Queen Victoria honored him, Lady Burdett 
Coutts loved him, and Presidents of the 
United States entertained him. All this 
and much more may be learned in Mr. 
Stoker's facile and interesting gossip. 


reverence 


But perhaps, with all his successes and 


glories, nothing so much became him in 
life as his manner of leaving it. Mr. 
Stoker tells, very pathetically, how, when 


shattered in health and strength and al- 





most overborne by cruel mishaps and still 
more cruel mistakes, he lying by inches 
yet struggled on valiantly to recover for 
tune, serving the public literally with his 
last breath. Popularity he never lost, and 
wealth was pourifg in upon him when 
death took him on the very threshold of 
honorable retirement and a ired east 
Very pretty, too, are the f t, 
long love for the comedian Toole and the 
fraternal friendship between him and Ellen 
Terry. Mr. Stoker has indeed paid a tribute 
to his dead friend whic likely to keep 
him long in remembrar he greates 
manager and one of t I impressive 
actors of his time 1 i host a 
charming companion, and ! \ e man 
one who not only achieved but «de 
served i 

On October 22 Viola Allen | appear 
at the Astor The ‘ i ! ‘ 
vival of Shakspere’s ““Cymbeline i plece 
which has not been seen ! city for a 
good many years She will, of course, ap 
pear as Imogen, a character associated with 
the fame of some of the great actre $ 
of ancient and modern time Adelaide 


ka both played 
Winter is to be 


Neilson and Madame Mod): 
Jefferson 


her Leonatus Posthumus 


it successfully 


Musie. 


The list of singers for the coming season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House includes, 
in alphabetic order for each group: Be 
sie Abbott, Bella Alten Lina Cava 
lieri, Emma Eames, Geraldine’ Farrar, 
Katharine Fliescher-Edel, Olive Fremstad 
Berta Morena, Marie Rappold, Marcella 
Sembrich, Milka Ternina, Luisa Tetrazzini, 
Marion Weed; Luise Homer; Kirkby-Lunn, 
Schumann-Heink; Burgstaller, Burrian, Ca- 
ruso, Dippel, Reiss; Goritz, Scotti, Van 
Rooy, Blass, Journet, Plancon The con- 
conductors will be Hertz, Vigna, Bovy, 
Franko. Giacomo Puccini will visit Amer- 
ica, in order to supervise the first Italian 
performance in this country of his ‘Madame 


Butterfly” and the first performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House of his “Manon 
Puc 

will 
the 


Lescaut During the stay here of Mr 
cini, his ‘‘Tosca”’ 
also be interpreted. Another 
season will be the first 
tion of “Salome,”’ the much-talked 
of Richard Strauss. Mr 
perintend an elaborate production, 
of “La Faust,”’ 
masterpiece of Hector Berlioz. Mr. Guns 
bourg adapted ‘La de Faust” 
for operatic purposes and directed the re 


Bohéme”’ 
of 
American produc- 
of work 
Gunsbourg will su- 


and “La 
event 


an 
the 


as 
opera, Damnation de 
Damnation 


cent successful performances at Monte Car- 


lo and in Paris. Other operas to be re- 
vived are Auber’s “Fra Diavolo,”’ Bellini’s 
“I Puritani,”” Delibes’s “‘Lakmé,”” Meyer- 


beer’s “L’Africaine,’’ and Wagner's “Flying 


Dutchman.” The season begins on Novem- 


ber 26 

At the new Manhattan Opera House, Oscar 
Hammerstein also promises to produce the 
Puccini which shared the hon- 
ors equally with Wagner's at the last sea- 
son in London. Mr. Hammerstein's stars 
are Melba, Bonci, Edouard Reaz- 
ke, unequalled ag Mephisto and Leporello, 


which are to be his first réles. When the 


operas, 


and de 


| 
| 
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“Damnation de Faust” is produced at the 
new Manhattan Opera House, it will intro- 
duce to the American public M. Renaud, 
who is reputed ind a is a sing 
und actor of this ré¢ 
Walter Damrosch ha ecured Camille 
Saint-Saéns and Mme. Schumann-Heink as 
soloists for the fir tw nee f the 
New York Symphony Orchestra M. Saint 
Saéns will make his local début in one of 
his own concertos—op. 89, which is based 
|} on Algerian airs Mme. Schumann-Heink 
will sing Schubert Eriking as scored 
by Berlioz. Other soloists to be heard at 
the Damrosch concerts are Mr Gadsky 
Mr. Rosenthal, Mr. Lhevinne M. Barrer 
and Mr. Schulz 
The dates for the New York mneerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra are No 
vember 8, 10, December 6, 8, January 10 
] February 21, 2 March 21 the time 
being Thursday evenings and Saturday 


|} Orchestra in 


here 
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Alexander Scriabine Russian pianist 


America and play 
Russ 


December 20 


composer, will 
Symphony 
Born 


at the concert au 
on 
studied at the Con 


Safonoff 


7 1X7 


n 18i2 Mosc 
there 
he 


Belgium 


at ow 


servat and Taney- 
In 
land Hy 


much « 


ory 


1895 gave concerts in Switzer 


Paris, win- 
then he 
other E 


Scriabine 


land, and in 


ning ommendation Since 


has renewed his successes in uro 


as 
for 


played 


Pianists know 


pean cities 
of 


hand alone 


composer the prelude and nocturne 


the left 


last 


which Lhevinne 
by 


works 


several sonatas 
Im the 


written a 


season, and 


and other serious larger 

good 
of his three symphonies has been 
Nikisch’'s 


At the 


forms Scriabine has also 


deal 
played 


One 
direction, 
Ru 


under Arthur 


in Germany and in Paris an 


Symphony concert of December 20, at © 
Hall, 
pianoforte 

this 


negie Scriabine will pl 


concerto for the 
country 

ography of 
by Dr. Max 
University of Bres 


Another comprehensive b 
sight It is 


the 


Wagner is in 


sor at 


first 


Koch, profe 


lau The volume is to appear this 


month 


Art. 


THE MORGAN MANUSCRIPTS 


from J. Pierpont Morgan's il- 
luminated manuscripts is being shown 
the University Library. The 


hibition is of very high average quality, and 


A selection 
at 
Columbia ex 
has been attractively arranged and labelled 
by Dr. Viadimir G. Simkhovitch. 
very summary enumeration of the forty-odd 


Only a 


codexes shown is possible here 


Byzantine influences predominate in a 
Life of Christ, iJluminated in France about 
1100: a French Book of Hours of 1200, and 
the English Huntingfield Psalter, a remark 
able work of art, executed about 1170 
In the English manuscripts the tendency 
toward naturalism should be noted The 


calligraphy and the decorative initials ars 
full of vigor. One of these manuscripts, a 


thirteenth-century English Psalter, belong 
ed to William Morris, who wrote an « 

thusiastic description of it. Of the other 
English manuscripts should be mentioned 


a text book of zodlogy and cosmography, 
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or a bestiary, 1170, with 106 grotesque 
miniatures; and a hymn book, written in 
Gloucester, about 1430 

The collection of manuscripts written and 


illuminated in France is very rich; the 
earliest being a codex of the Gospels writ- 
neighborhood of Tours in the 
century, and the latest a French 


of calligraphy and illumination 


ten in the 
eighth 


masterplece 


of the end of the seventeenth century 
Among other notable pieces are the Uni- 
versal Histories of Jehan de Courcy and 
Orose—large folios, with superb illumina- 
tions Both manuscripts were once the 
pride of the Ashburnham collection. There 
ire also the enormous book about bucolic 
works and pleasures by Plerre de Cres- 
cences, and the familiar collection called 
Les Dits des Philosophes,"’ with forty 
miniatures of great artistic merit The 


Itallan manuscripts, chiefly of the fifteenth 


entury, are unusually decorative and re- 
plendent. One of them was probably paint- 
ed by Attavante, another by Bentivoglio 
Many of the manuscripts belonged to 
royalty A Bible, A. pb. 1200, with 142 small 


miniatures, was the property of Philip IL, 
whose arms are impressed upon the covers 


\ Book of Hours, with excellent miniatures, 


was the property of King James II. Other 
Books of Hours belonged to Louis XI, Louis 
X1il., and Philip Duke of Orléans—the Re- 
rent A sixteenth-century Life of Christ 
was specially written for Francis I The 
first miniature represents the French King 
icceepting the book from the illuminator 
and presenting the latter with a purse 


Dr. Simkhovitch regards as the finest ex- 


hibit a battered Breviary of Flemish work 
manship, which he has identified as the 
product of the masters of the famous Bre 
viarium Grimani at Venice He feels pre 
pared to substantiate this interesting the 
ory Another example of one of the Gri- 
mant illuminators, Gerard of Ghent, is a 
mall Book of Hour the quality of which, 
judging from the exhibited pages, is more 
exquisite than that of the larger manu- 

pt In any case, we have to do with 
very nearly the best product of the Flemish 


illuminators, and with a work that has dis- 


tinct and most interesting relations to the 
possibly overrated Breviary commonly as 
eribed to Gerard of Ghent, Memling, and 
ther artists of lesser fame 

\n exceptionally interesting and compre- 


he ve exhibition of etchings, dry-points, 
ind mezzotints by Sir Seymour Haden, in 
luding several proofs finished by the artist 
i wat olor, will be on view at Keppel’s 
frallery in this eity until October 27. The 
hundred and seventy-six numbers of the 
collection  tnelbuds many rarities, chief 
imong which are some of the artist's later 
mezzotint executed within the last five 
or #ix years and never before seen in this 
country rechnically and in spirit these 
mezzotints are distinet from the artist's 
earlier work They are pure mezzotint, 
without any underlying framework of etch- 
ed line, such as gives atructure to “Harlech 
Castle’ and The Breaking Up of the 
Agamemnon.’ Indeed, the lack of definition 
amounts at times to an uncertainty that 


If there is 
however, it is 


suggests unsteadiness of hand 
any loss of the old sureness 
a loss which the artist has accepted in the 
of choice; he expresses through the 


poetry of 


spirit 


general deeper 


vagueness a 
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gloom, a more sumptuous richness of sug- 
gested color, than can be found in all his 
earlier work. The surest and loveliest of 
these mezzotints is the “Evening Fishing, 
Longparish,” with its repose of composi- 
tion and mellow twilight. 

In a recent number of the Berliner Philo- 
Wochenschrift, Herr Pomtow, who 
knows more about Delphi than any other 
scholar except M. Homolle, the conductor of 
French excavations there, gives a 
summary statement of the results of his 
studies on that site for several weeks last 
spring, chiefly involving changes in the 
identification of minor ruins, as of altars, 
bases of statues, and “treasuries.” Then, 
with frank recognition and high apprecia- 
tion of the achievements of M. Homolle, 
Pomtow proceeds to criticise in detail the 
work of the French In par- 
ticular he makes two serious charges: (1) 
No competent architect watched the ex- 
cavations, no satisfactory record seems to 
have been made of the places in which 
architectural fragments were found, and the 
building-stones have been moved from the 
uncovered, so 


logische 


the great 


excavators 


places in which they were 
freely that an architect now finds his in- 
ferences with regard to them difficult and 


uncertain; (2) the publication of the results 
of the excavations is delayed, while many 
of the remains of arftiquity which were un- 
covered are exposed to change, if not de- 
the verification by other 
statements of the excava- 
tors becomes each year more difficult. The 
Pronea, 
were 


struction, and 


scholars of the 
remains of the temple of Athena 
which had been hidden for centuries, 
destroyed a couple of years ago, before the 
had their account of 
the ruins, by a great down 
from a foothill of Mt the 
precincts of the same sanctuary into which, 
according to Herodotus, a great rock rolled 
time of the Persian invasion under 
Xerxes, in 480 B. c., frightening the Orien- 
tals from the seat of the Greek oracle. Other 
ruins are wasting under the influence of the 
elements. M. Homolle is now director of 
the Museums of the Louvre, and even if he 
were an Atlas his powers would be unequal 
to the task of giving a suitable publication 
to the results of the explorations at Delphi, 
in the intervals of his important and heavy 
duties at the museum. The situation is the 
worse because the French, supported by the 
munificence of an American, the Duc de 
are engaged in excavations on the 
island of Delos, before giving a full ac- 
count of their previous work. The tension of 
archwological feeling has been rendered 
more disagreeable, since for several years 
visitors to Delphi were allowed to 
photograph, draw, or measure any object, 
Inconvenient 


published 
rock rolling 
into 


excavators 


Parnassus 


at the 


Loubat 


not 


or even to make memoranda. 
restrictions are still imposed on most visit- 
ors. Never before, perhaps, has the ques- 
tion of the duty of the archmological ex- 
cavator to his peers been stated more dis- 
Pomtow, the air is 
Certainly many exca- 
too much 


tinetly than by and 
likely to be cleared 
vators of the old school thought 
of the museum-value of the objects which 
they obtained, and then scholars were too 
well satisfied with securing their own pub- 
lication of what they discovered. Insuffi- 
client pains have been taken for the preser- 
the ruins which have been 
brought to light. Archmologists have ob- 


ligations to future generations of scholars, 


vation of 
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who may not be satisfied with accepting our 
measurements and estimates, and who sure- 
ly will be glad of an opportunity to verify 
their predecessors’ statements. Dd6rpfeld 
is wise in leaving part of the site of ancient 
Troy to be uncovered by later generations, 
who may have better methods and higher 
standards than the archeologists of to-day. 


Roger E. Fry's article “On a FourteentL 
Century Sketchbook” is the most interest- 
ing contribution to the October Burlington 
Magazine. This book of thin boxwood tab- 
lets, bearing sketches in silver point, was 
evidently the property of a French minia- 
turist of the fourteenth century. The draw- 
ings include portraits, a Madonna and 
child, a joust, and a bal-masque, with the 
guests disguised as savages, recalling the 
tragic festivity that brought on the mad- 
ness of Charles VI. These drawings are of 
high artistic merit, and notable for pre- 
cision of line and considerable force of 
chiaroscuro. Mr. Fry believes them the work 
of the illuminator André Beauneveu, who 
is praised by Froissart, and whose works 
may be seen at the libraries of Brussels and 
Paris. The little book affords a practical- 
ly unique commentary upon the preliminary 
methods of storiation. Other articles are 
“The Nation’s New Raphael,” “The Ma- 
donna of the Tower,”” by Herbert Cook, and 
an interesting survey of old masters in 
the National Gallery of Ireland. Of Ameri- 
can interest, are the fine plate of an early 
Holbein, possibly the artist’s brother Am- 
brosius, bought, but not yet exhibited by 
the Metropolitan Museum, and a discus- 
sion of Pesellino’s “Six Triumphs of Pe- 
trarch” in Mrs. John L. Gardner’s collec- 
tion, Boston. One may note, also, an edi- 
torial plea for a national gallery at Wash- 
ington to be conducted by the Smithsonian 
Institute. 


Science. 





In the near future a new Norwegian ex- 
pedition will go out for the purpose espe- 
cially of investigating the little-known in- 
ner districts of Spitzbergen. As the 
Rundschau fiir Geographie und Statistik re- 
ports, the inland portions of King James 
Land are to be studied geologically and 
geographically. Preparations for this task 
have been made on an extensive scale by 
the leader of the expedition, the cavalry 
officer G. J. Isachsen. He is to be ac- 
companied by eight specialists, who, with 
the exception of the physician, a French- 


man, are all Norwegians. 


At the recent national convention of the 
German Otological Society, held in Ham- 
burg, Professor Hartmann of Berlin fur- 
nished some statistics showing that a new 
hygienic problem has come to vex the 
school authorities, in the increasing deaf- 
ness of the school children. In Stuttgart 
it was found that fully 32.6 per cent. of the 
school children had difficulty in hearing, 
and in Munich the percentage was 25.8, 
while in Lucerne it attained the maximum 
of 40.3 per cent. Other reports came from 
Marburg—the district, not the city merely 
—where the percentage was 28.4; in Zirich 
it was 10.8, and in Hagen 23.3. In each 
case the report was furnished by recog- 
nized specialists in otology. The effect of 
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this trouble on the progress of children is 
especially clear from the report of Dr. 
Bezold, in Munich, who showed that ch‘!- 
dren hard of hearing do not accomplish 
what normal children do, the percentages 
in their disfavor being from 54 to 67 per 
cent., according to the degree of the 
trouble. School journals are beginning to 
emphasize the idea that the ear as well as 
the eye of the school population requires 
close attention. 


Questions of heredity, atavism, the trans- 
mission of incurable taints, and consequent 
degeneracy and sterility, especially in their 
application to royal families, are now fa- 
vorite topics of discussion, and the number 
of elaborate dissertations on these and 
kindred subjects is constantly increasing 
Dr. Naegeli-Akerblom of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, has recently published two critical 
treatises entitled “Willkiir und Nachlassig- 
keit bei der Beniitzung Genealogischer 
Tabellen fiir den Beweis der Theorien der 
Erblichen Belastung und Entartung von 
Fiirstenfamilien” and ‘“‘Quelques Résultats 
de V’Examen des Preuves Historiques Em- 
Auteurs Traitant de 

Kiindig & Fils). He 


ployées par les 


l’Hérédité” (Geneva 


examines the works of Paul Jacoby, 
Déjerine, Goehlert, Ribot, Speyer, and 
many other writers, recognized and 


quoted as authorities in this province of 
scientific that they 
are guilty of gross misstatements and his- 


inaccuracies, and that their conclu- 


research, and shows 
torical 
sions are not 
ical tables upon which the deductions are 


presumably based He does not deny the 
existence of this tendency to degeneration, 
but proves that in many instances the 
families to which it is said to have been 
fatal still survive and are comparatively 
free from it. 

The Geographical Journal (London) for 


October contains the second part of the 
article “Recent Survey and Exploration ia 
Seistan,”’ by Col. Sir Henry McMahon: 
“The Rivers of Chinese Turkestan and the 
Desiccation of Asia,"’ by Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington; “Journeys in Northern Nigeria,’ 
by Hans Visscher; and “Twenty-Five 
Years’ Geographical Progress,’’ an address 
to the Geological Section at the York meet- 
ing of the British Association for the ad- 
vancement of Science. The leading article 
is “The Indian Ocean,”’ by J. Stanley Gar- 
diner,” being results largely based on the 
work of the Percy Slader expedition in 
H. M. S. Sealark, 1905. This contribution 
is illustrated by a large map of the Indian 
Ocean. There are also sketch maps of East 
Turkestan and Northern Nigeria. 


Funk & Wagnalls issue two useful vol- 
umes in the little pocket pamphlets called 
the Standard Nature Series. One is “A 
Manual of Common American and European 
Insects,”’ the other “A Manual of Common 
Butterflies and Moths.’’ The colored plates 
are clearly printed and make a sufficient 


guide for the fields. 


The latest contribution tothe useful ‘Farm 
Library” (Doubleday, Page & Co.) is 
“Farm Animals,”” by E. V. Wilcox. An- 
other volume in preparation is “Soils,” by 
8. W. Fletcher. Other volumes to complete 
this library will be “Farm Equipment,” 
“Field Crops,” “Special Industries,” 
and “Fruits and 


“Farming as a Business,” 
Vegetables.” 


warranted by the genealog- | 
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Finance. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND RATE 


Confronted by ,he almost unprecedent 


edly large withdrawal of gold from the 
London market for New York within the 
past five weeks, the Bank of England at 
length, on Thursday last, took strong pro 
tective measures It had already made 
some move in that direction There are 
several things which the Bank can do to 
stop gold exports. One is to charge a high 
premium on gold in the form of bars, or 


Bank of 
bank 


of foreign coin, both of which the 


England holds in large quantity A 


er, trying to get London's gold for an- 
other market, prefers it in those forms 
If its destination is New York United 
States gold coin, which will pass at face 
value in this country, is his first choice; 


next, he will ask for bars, which go by 
weight, and in which loss by abrasion ts 
relatively small. The least desirable form | 


for his purposes is that which is most de 


sirable to a London banker—British coin 
This he can get in London only at face 
value, and wherever a sovereign is not 


full-weight, the New York importer loses 


for he must melt it up and get what our 


Assay Office assigns as the bullion value 
The fact that the 
London not want 


the London 


exporter of gold from 
British 


fixes the ordinary 


does coin, while 
banker does, 
“selling price’ of bars 


that is to say, the rate at which they will 


and foreign coin 


be exchanged for English bank notes—at 
a lower price per ounce than that of 
the sovereign, which is fixed by law 


When, however, a_ foreign market is 
sweeping up all the available gold in the 
London market, the Bank puts up its price 
This naturally 


ex- 


for foreign coin and bars 
makes the 
pensive. Two or three weeks ago, in pursu- 
ance of this obstructive plan, the Bank of 
England raised its “‘selling price’’ for 
forms of gold to the highest figure reached 
in two decades. But the expedient wholly 
failed. Our bankers were determined to get 
the gold; they paid the higher price, and 
when the supply of bar-gold and American 
coin, even at that price, ran low, they took 
British the Bank 
shipped them. 

Then !t was that the Bank of England 
last Thursday raised !ts minimum discount 


foreigner’s operation more 


such 


sovereigns out of 


rate to 5 per cent. This is an historic re 
course, used, as the English say, in “‘re- 
versing the foreign exchanges.”’ All eco- 
nomic text-books have something to say 


about it; there will therefore be some in- 
terest in following out the nature and pra: 
tical the familiar 
present occasion. The Bank of England is 
of course, the largest 
money in Lombard Street What 
its “official discount rate’’ is the minimum 
at which it will lend at all. Before 
week's meeting of the board of governors 
the Bank’s official minimum was 4 
per cent., for short-time 
vate London banks charged 4% 
day, the governors announced a minimum 
of 5 per cent. That is to say, all that part 
of the borrowing community which relied 
on the Bank of England now had to pay 
80 much more, or go to one 
But if they went to other lenders, they in 
creased the demand on an unchanged sup- 


results of device on the 


one of lenders of 


is called 


last 


rate 
loans; other pri 


On Thurs 


some else 


and | 


| don 


| only 


| rectors 


| the 


B37 


ply; therefore the open market rate had 
to follow the bank rate upward 

This open rate does not always follow the 
bank rate closely f it does not, and if 

| situation is thought to require more dras 

| measures, the Bank does something which 
would scandalize Wall Street, and whicl 
would be tolerated, even in London, fr 
no other institution than one in wh 
rectitude of purpose the financial 
munity has implicit confide: What tl 
Bank of England does on such occaasior 
and what it is believed to be doing tl 
week, is to come into the open Lor 
market as a borrower, take up a rm 
of the money offered at a less rate than 
own official minimum, and refus 

lend it to regular borrowers, except at 
higher rate This, as the London bankers 
say, makes the Bank of England rate ef 
fective.”’ 

How does the fixing of a high “bank ra 
stop gold exports The classic explana 
tion used to be that the Bank oe TT: 
reserve, by withdrawal of gold ! xt 
presentation of notes fo lempt 


duced to too low a ratio to labilitic h ! 
back the note from ila ! 
priving outsiders of further powe » draw 
on the gold reserve through nots lemy 
tion. The protective machinery of to-day 
not exactly that; but the same pur 


accomplished through refusing to «1 


the notes again except at a higher 

est rate This highe ite, effective | h 
at the Bank and in the oper marke ! 
two further consequence First, foreign 
borrowers who have been raising capital 
in Londen to re-lend it, say in New York 
find the operation unprofitabl Before tt 
rate went up last week, America bank 


ers could borrow at 4 per cent. in London 
Wall 
London's rate at 5 per cent., no such 
ond, London 
lending at 4%, say 


Lon 


and lend at 5 or 6 in Street But 


with 
inducement existed Or, se 


bankers who had been 


in Berlin borrowed at 4 In 
call it 


went up to 6 AS a 


money 


don, would naturally home when 


the 
quence, 


London bid conse 
the 


Last 


exchanges would ad 
the 


violent 


foreign 


vance week's rise in bank rat« 
advance in 
exchange 


at which 
take gold 


instant and 
French 
Each 


longer 


caused an 


American, and German 


touched a rate 


profitable to 


on London 
it was no 


Lombard Street 


Bank 


weeks 


from 
The 


few 


these 
action in 
For Lon 
very high 


years 


has been criticised past 


for not taking earlier 


establishing a per cent. rate 


per 
past 


however cent is 
has 


the 


pan 


seventeen 
this 


twice in the 


it been reached at period of 
autumn, and those two occasions were 
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value has won its way to immediate recogni- 
tion. 23 
NEW TABLES OF STONE 


And Other Essays, By HENRY M. SIMMONS. 
Cloth, gilt top, 328 pages, $1.50 net, postage 1c 


“If any more desirable book for general reading | 


has been issued thie year, it has not come to the 
reviewer's notice.’’"—Boston Transcript. 

“Having just read the ‘New Tables of Stone," I 
cannot resist the impulse to congratulate the au 
thor. Both as to material and style it has de- 
lighted me. I have just ordered half a dozen 
copies to send to friends."’-—-Hon. Andrew D 
White. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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like any other periodical, American 
or foreign. About 10,000 cop.es are 
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do not accurately represent the num- 
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This JOURNAL, now in its twelfth 
volume, is not the organ of a theory of 
social reform. It is a clearing-house for 
study of the facts of life 
certain method. 


act ording toa 


This method is examination of the 
workings of human interests, from thei 
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of phenomena has 
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Among the New Fall Books Just Published 
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The First Century of English Stratford-on-Avon 
Porcelain By SIDNEY LEE. The author of this Sook on the native 





By W. MOOR EBINNS, late Art Director of the Royal Porce place of the greatest of poets is generally recognized as one 
iin Works, Worcester 5 illustrations, 40 of which are in of the first living authorities on Shakespeare and his work. 
volume, quarto, cloth, gilt top; $12.50 net. | The volume is splendidly illustrated with a colored frontis- 

large paper edition, printed on har ~ made rag paper, piece and $0 illustrations in black and white, 4nd is issued in 

i i cially designed cover, gilt edges, $25.00 net the same style as “‘Oxford,’’ by Andrew Lang, published last 
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year. Large extra crown 8vo, cloth, with gilt top, $1.50 


The Drawings of Jean Snmates net. Half morocco, $3.50 net, 
Millet 
Granada 
intr Aime ‘Say The edition is numbered and limited to | 


facsimile reproductions of the master’s work with an 
By LEONARD WILLIAMS. Being memories, adventures, 
hundred and forty copies,imperial quarto, for the United studies, and impressions of that beautiful city of Spain. 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


stat O hundred and twenty copies, numbered and Splendidly illustrated with 24 pictures from photographs, 
din buckram, $20.00 net, each. Twenty copies, printed | and a charming frontispiece in colors. Octavo, 213 pages, 
hand-made paper and bound in vellum, gilt, forming an cloth, gilt top, $2.50 net. 
liti le luxe, at $25.00 net, each. | 





y IZAAK WALTON, (Issued by Caradoc Press, London.) 

) pages. Medium 8vo. Bound in brown Persian calf, $6.00 | The Adventures of Joujou 

t. Half levant, $12.00 net. Full levant, hand-tooted, | gy eEpITH MAGVANE. Sumptuously illustrated with fifteen full- 
et page illustrations in colors by Frank Ver Beck, and with 

page decorations by Edward Stratton Holloway. Square 

octavo. Bound in ornamental cloth, in a box, $2.00. 


The Compleat Angler , NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 


| 
The Vicar of Wakefield | 
y Dr. OLIVER GOLDSMITH (Issued by C 7% x Press, | 
Londo 112 pages. Medium 8vo. Bound in brown Per 
in calf, $6.00 net. Half levant, $12.00 net. Full levant, | The Happy-Go-Lucky 
Translated from the German by MRS. A. L. WISTER. Four 
full pages in color, and twenty-five illustrations through the 


l-tooled, $20.00 net. 








LITERATURE text, intints, by Philipp Grot Johann and Professor Ed- 


mund Kanoldt, and twenty-five marginal drawings by Eva M. 


Stories from the Operas Wolf. Small quarto, bound in ornamental cloth, in a box, 
By GLADYS DAVIDSON. A charming series of tales taken $2.00. 
amongst the most popular grand operas, with short 


0 raphies of the composers; the object being to present Ver Beck’s Book of Bears 








ill the incidents of each 44rette in the clear, readable form of Wording by Hanna Rion, Hayden Carruth, and the artist. 
. stale iMustrated. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25 net Seventy-five illustrations in full colors, two colors, and in tint. 

Half morocco, $3.00 net. Full morocco, $10.00 net. Size of book, 8144x1044 inches. Bound in boards, with special 

Mastersingers cover design in colors, $1.50. 

By FILSON YOUNG These musical essays may be unhesi- 

tatingly ranked among the very best things of their kind as 
R 1 by any standard (Crown Svo, 216 pages, cloth, NEW NOVELS TO BE PUBLISHED 

1.25 net SHORTLY 





Gabrielle, Transgressor 


By HARRIS DICKSON, Author of ** The Ravanels."’ 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL 


Men and Women Of the French 


By PHILIP GIBBS. Large quarto. Cloth, gilt top, $7.00 net. 


Russia, Travels and Studies 
ly ANNETTE M. B, MEAKIN. 450 pages. Fully illustrated. | “J Will Repay” 


Octavo Cloth, It top, $4 et ~ 
vos Se, ones By BARONESS ORCZY, Author of “ The Scarlet Pimpernel.” 


Two Years Among New Guinea 
Cannibals Don Q in the Sierra 
By A.E. PRATT. Octavo. Illustrated. 360 pages. Cloth, By K. and H. PRICHARD, Authors of ‘‘ The Chronicles of 
gilt top, $4.00 net. Don Q.”’ 
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By E. F. BENSON, Author of “ The Angel of Pain.’ 
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